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_ : him to seek his way by the next street. The clouds of smoke in Exhausted with fatigue, she reposed some time in € xpectation of 


ORIGINAL TALES FROM THE SPANISH. 


THE EARTHQUAKE OF CHILI. 





A ROMANCE OF HISTORY 


——— 


At the time of the great earthquake that took place in 1647, at 
San Jago, then the capital of Chil, and in which so many per- 
sons lost their lives, there was confined in the common jail a noble 
Spaniard, Don Jeronimo Ruguera, accused of stealing a nun from 
the cloister, and of marrying her contrary to the canons of the 
church. From the rigour and long duration of his imprisonment, he 
had become weary of life; and was preparing to rid himself of 1t, 
by suspending himself from a pillar which supported the roof of his 
cell, when the first shock of the earthquake made his prison trem- 
ble to the very foundation 

Don Henrico Asteron, one of the richest grandees of the city, 
had, about a year before, dismissed him from the office of tutor 
in his family, on discovering that he entertained a passion for 
his daughter, Donna Josephine. The secret had been revealed to 
him by the jealous vigilance of his son, who failed not to irri- 
tate the old don against his sister; and, in order that he might be- 
come sole heir to his father’s possessions, suggested, that to save 
the credit of the family, she should take the veil. After enduring 
their cruelty and tyranny for some months, she gave a reluctant con- 
sent to enter the convent of Notre-Dame-de-Mont as a nun of the 
order of the Carmelites 

Jeronimo was rash enough to continue his interviews with her, by 
scaling the walls of the convent. At last they were detected con- 
versing together in the garden ; and hardly had Josephine risen, the 
next morning, when she was cited to appear before the ecclesias- 
tical court, by order of the archbishop. The imbhabitants of St. 
Jago displayed such bitterness of feeling on the occasion, and were 
so violent in their reproaches against the inmates of the convent, 
on account of the scandal it occasioned against the religious orders, 
that neither the prayers of the family of Asteron, nor the solicita- 
tions of the abbess, who had conceived a lively interest for the 
young lady, could mitigate the doom with which the laws of the 
cloister threatened her. All they could obtain was that the sen- 
tence of the stake, to which she had been condemned, to the pious 
joy of all the matrons and virgins of St. Jago, was commuted, by 
the viceroy, to that of decapitation 

When the day of execution had finally been appointed, seats 
were let at the windows in the streets through which the procession 
was to pass Over the terraces of the houses awnings were spread, 
to shade the spectators from the burning rays of the sun, and the 
fashwnables of the city invite d their frends to witness the spec- 
tacle which the devetion of the church had prepared for them! 

Immured in a dungeon and literally bereft ef reason, on reflect- 
ing on the awful doom which threatened his mistress, the thought 


All his 


projects against the walls and bars availed nothing ; and an attempt 


of utter hopelessness of escape but added to his despair 


to file the iron grating of his window, redoubled the vigilance of his 
yailors Tn vain he prostrate d himself before the image of the holy 
virgin, (as the only one who had power to save him,) and prayed 
for succour and deliverance But the long-dreaded day at length 
arrived, and with it the consciousness of lis desperate situation. 
Already the clock struck the hour at which Joseplune was to pre- 
pare to exchange the prison for the scaffold Despair seized his 
soul. and he resolved to termmmate a life, rendered odious to him, 
by means of a cord which accident had thrown in his way. He 
was already, as we have said, at the base of a p llar, and had at- 
tached the fatal noose to an ornament in its capital, when the eity, 
as seen through the bars of his cell, seemed to reel to and fro like 
a storm-tossed vessel, and his ears were stunned by a crash as if 
the heavens had fallen and overwhelmed the city in their ruins. Je- 
ronimo, rendered motionless by terrour, and fearful of being crushed 
by the falling of the building, clung for safety to the very pillar 
which he had so lately contemplated making subservient to his self- 


which it was enveloped, together with the flames from the burning seeing him, whom of all others was most dear to her. approach, if 


roofs, drove him from that 


On this side, the river Mepocho overflowing its banks, rushed 
with a loud roar and sweeping all obstruction before it, forced him 
to retreat to a situation more remote from danger; on the other 


hand, lay a heap of dead bodies, from under which proceeded, a 


intervals, the deep groans of some poor wretch suffocating by the 


he had been so fortunate as to have survived 


prayer for the repose of the soul of her beloved Jeronimo. She re 


t counted to him all these incidents of the eventful day; and after 


she had finished her woful recital, presented to him his child 


weight of the corpses of those who, perhaps, in life, had been his 
g f I } 


dearest friends 


he stood, every now and then lifted their dead limbs, that the spec- 


tator might almost imagine that they vet lived 
roofs, numbers were seen vainly imploring aid; and some in the 


madness of despair, precipitated themselves to the pavement below 


Reaching the city gates, Jeronimo, overcome with fatigue, sunk 
£ L £ 


There he lay in a deep swoon upwards of an hour 
} 


under its arch 
A gentle breeze from t 


senses, and his eyes wandering in all directions, with jov beheld the 


verdant plains of St. Jago 


The sight of the dead bodies by which he was surrounded, tended 


He could 


to diminish the satisfaction he felt at his own escape 


not, at first, comprehend how he or they came to the place in which 


they were ; and it was not tll looking behind him, and perceiving 


the city a shapeless mass of ruins, that he fully realized to himself 
the ternble catastrophe which he had survived. He knelt, and 
bowing to the earth, returned thanks to heaven for his miraculous 
preservation He then mingled with the crowd, who were busy 
saving what little they could out of the general wreck, and tiumidly 
Inquire dif the execution of the daughter of the house of Asteron 
had taken place ; but he found none able to give him imformation 
At length he met a female, bent double under the weight of house 


hold goods which she carried, who told him, im passing, that she had 





herself witnessed the decapitation of the nun 

On comparing the tune of the first shock with the hour appointed 
for her execution, he no longer doubted that the sentence had been 
carried into effect. He started on his feet, and plunged into a 
neighbouring wood, abandommng himself to despair, He wished 
that all the powers of nature were again let loose againsthim. He 
re cretted that death had refused to receive him when he offered 


himself a willing victim. After shedding a flood of tears, hope 


again visited him Ile rose and traversed the country in all direc 

tions. He examined all the dead bodies which lav stretched m his 
path, and removed the rubbish under which he could perceive female 
clothing. With trembling footsteps he traversed the ruins of the 
nunnery , but nowhere discovered the remains of Donna Josephine 


About sunsct, Rugue ra, beginning to de spair ol find:ng his mis 


tress, ascended a rock which overlooked a secluded valley At its 

foot he perceived a young female, bathing an mfant in a neigh 

bouring brook. Jeronimo hastened to the spot, exclaummg, * Holy 
I 


} 


mother!” It was Josephine 


Jmagmation can but ly picture the ransports ol the lovers 





at this providential meeting. After their rapture had in some 


ito more sober feeling 


measure subsided g, Jose phine re ated all that 


had befallen her during the last twenty-four hours She was pre 
paring to mount the scaflold, when the falling of the houses dis 
persed the multitude assembled to witness her execution, and 
together with them, tled the executioners and the other myrmidons 


of justice As soon as she could rouse herself from the stupour 


into which the prospect of approaching dissolution had thrown her, 
she fled toward the gates, but quickly returned to the nunnery, in 
which she had left her child She found it on fire, and the abbess, 


(who had promised Josephine, at the moment which seemed to be 


so near her last, to take charge of her mfant,) was shrie king amid 


the flames. Josephine rushed through the smoke along the gall 
nes, which were failing on all sides, and, as if all the angels of 
heaven protected her, she re appeared unhurt under the portal, sup 
port ng the sunken lorm O01] the albess, and carrving her tender 
mnfant im her arms! 

She bad scarcely reached the portal, when the roof euddenly fell 
burying most of the nuns in its rams. Josephine wrrified at the fate 


of her former associates, managed, after much difficulty, to effect her 





destruction. The ground trembled under his feet, the walls of the eg, ape had not proceeded far when she encountered the man- 
prison burst asunder, and the whole edifice leaned so much to- gled corse of the archbishop, The palace of the viceroy was 


ward the street that, if the shock of the falling of the next house 


had not given it a contrary direction, it would have been overthrown 


Trembling, his hair standing on end, his legs refusing him sup- 


ruins—the court of justice, where sentence had been pronounced 


against her, was in flames, and on the site of her tather’s house ap 


eared a Jake, from which rose a red vapour Josephine rallied a 


port Jeronimo crept along the floor, and with much difficulty escaped her energies to sustain ber at this trying moment. She went on 
through an opening in the front of the prison. Hardly did he find courageously, carrying her recovered treasure. She approached the 
himself at liberty when a second shock levelled the remainder of ruins of her lover's prison, and reflected on his probable fate Al 


the houses in that street. Dismayed, he first took the road toward 
the city gate, across the broken timbers and ruins of what had so 
lately been stately palaces and comfortable dwellings. A house, 


from which large masses of stone were continually falling, forced 


this sight she trembled so violently as scarcely to be able to support 
her infant, till roused by the continual falling of the surrounding 
buildings, she redoubled her exertions, embracing her child, and 


soothing the alarm which was too plainlv depicted in its eyes 


The river, gradually encroaching on the spot where 


he west gradually recalled his scattered 


On the burning be, who, formed to carry his face erect toward the heavens, on be 


» holding * the starry firmament on high, * 
} 


of lights, fails to adore its omnipotent Creator, to recogmse m its 
all- beautiful harmony, the overruling providence of the Most High ' 

The survivers of this day, so re plete with horrour, encamped in 
the valley by the light of the moon, and all were busy collecting 


moss and dred leaves, on which te seek mn re pose some interval of 


revief from their overwhelming misery. On all sides the poor peo 
ple were lame nting their mistortunes 
another had lost wife and children ; 


SESSE d 


and a third had lost all he pos 
Jeronimo and Josephine, after an eve ning hymn of thanks- 


giving, resigned themselves to repose 


When they awoke the sun was high im the he avens, they no 

iced near them several families « mploved over a tire m preparing a 
e 

slight repast Jeronimo was reflecting how he should procure some 


refreshment for himself and these under his charge, when a vo mg 
man, genteelly clad, holding an mfant m his arms, advance d toward 
Jose pluine, and mode atiy tn grave d leer to admin sterto the wants of 
the iittie unfortunate, whose mother, pre vously wounds al, We posed 
at no great distance under a tree 


phine Was somewnat por exed at recoghising this cheva 


Jose 
ler, who, nusinterpreting her embarrassment, observed, * Donna 


Josephine, I only solicit your kindness for a few moments; the oun 


fant has taken no nourishment since the hour which invelwed us all 
none common calamity '” Josephine took the child, and vave het 
own to Jeronimo 

Don Fernando (that was the name of the stranger) ¢ xpressed 
his gratitude for her kindness by offer gy to conduct them to the 
hire round which his family were assembled Donna Elvira, the 
wife of Fernande, who had receiwed ani ry mone of her feet, 
made lose} wne sit beside her, and showed her much attention 
Don Pedro, Elv:ra’s futher, whose shoulder was fractured vrected 
themin the most cordial manner Jeronimo and Jose pline, while 


reflecting on the kindness with which they were treated. could 


scarcely bring themselves to believe in the reality of the past—tin 


prison’ the seaflold! the funeral dirge ' appeared but as a dream 


Donna Ehzabeth, the sister-in-law of Fe rnande, one who had been 
nvited by a frren 


Dame-de Mont, 


1 to witness the execution of the nun of Notre 


alone appeared to view Jose phine with coldness and 


suspicion, almost amounting to horrour ; but she, the latter, was too 
deeply absorbed in her own reflections to notice it As fer Donna 
Elvira, she conversed with Jose phine nan under-tone, and her eves 
manifested the mterest she took in hearmg ber adventures lowe 
phine candidly contessed everything; and Elvira, tenderly taking 
her hand, made a sign to be silent 

The dav be , far advanced, and the trembl ng of the earth hay 

g altogether subsided, their spirits began to revive From the re 
port of the passers-by thev learned that high mass was to be cele 
brated in the cathedral of the Domimeans, the only sacred edifice 
left stay g. to supplicate the Father of all mercies to avert from 
the erty larther calamity Don Fernande propo od to youn the pro 
cession Josey une, on whom all eves were turned. ac juresced 
im the r Of nion that never was there more reason, thar it this mo- 
ment, to manifest their gratitude to Ilim, who had preserved thom 
through such immiment dangers Elvira much approved of Fer 
nando's resolution, and prepared to accompa them. Donna Eliza 
beth ecapressed a wish to remain behind with her enwk father, at the 
same time otlern eto take the child, who was still in Jose phinec’s 
arms; but little Juan began screaming, and manifested such reluct 
ance lo quil its nurse, that its mother consented, at the solicitation 


of Fernando, that ut should accon pany them 


(on entering the cathedral, where the service had already com 
menced, they beheld the vast multitude with which it was crowded 
devoutly kneeling, absorbed in silent prayer The shadowy outline 
of the long rows of willows, contrasted with the rave of the setting 
sun, reflected through the pated windows, in all the variegated co 


lours of the rainbow; the twinkling of the candles shedding a dim 


haze of religious light on the priest at the altar, surrounded by a halo 
of incense, entranced their senses, and meclined their minds to re gard 
with mingled veneration and awe the solemn and imposing ceremo 
nies of the catholick church 


After mass, a sermon was preached by the senior canon of the ca- 


But wher the crowd 
increased she proceeded farther, and at last entered a small valley 


of lime-trees ; and there, removed from publick gaze, offered up a 


It was one of those lovely nights on whose beauties poets love to 


dwell ; and dead to feeling, and wnmindful of gratitude, must man 


resplendent with its myriads 


one had his house destroved , 








TILE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE A! 





D THE FINE ARTS. 





| He commenced by praising God that some men were yet 





f j 
found, 


in the heavens, had come to His temple to humble themselves be- 


who, remembering the tender mercies of Him who reigneth 


i 
> m— yt eir votive hyinns ¢ We sig 
fore Him—to offer up their vot hymns of praise for their signal 
deliverance Phe preacher depict d what had h ippe ned as a sign 
from heaven. The last day, in his estimation, could scarcely exceed 


it in terrour ; and in pursuing his theme, he dwelt upon the wonders 


that had been wrought at the crucifixion, when the earth, as it were, 


quaked in terrour at the death of its Lord. Beeoming animated, 
as he proceeded, he deserihe d the rending of the veil of the temple 


at Jerusalem, when, suddenly pointing to a large fissure in the roof 





of the cathedral, he pronounced the ¢ arthquake a warning of the 
kindling wrath of the Almighty, perhaps the last vouchsafed im merey, 
before man’s tinal doom—a cold shudder ran through the asse mibly 


spoke of the heentious 


canon, t 


When 


ition so lately committed in the garden of the Carmehtes, 


the » cite an example, 


profar 
difference manifested by the people at 


and imveighed agaist the u 


large on the eceasion, Donna Josephine, overpowered by remorse, 


fell shneking to the earth. Linmediately a voice, interrupting the 
’ 
preacher, cried aloud, ** Men of St. Jago, both the criminals stand 


in the midst of you’ 
* Where !" 


ve He re'” re spon led the first s eaker and a wre teh, 


of tre 


cried another 


whom fa 


naticism had wrought into a stat nay, seized Josephine by 


the hair, and would tiave dashed her on the stone pavement, tovether 
Don 


his aris 


with Fernando’s child, if the latter had not caught her in 


“Coward!” eried the young man, * Tam Don Fernando Ormez! 


the son of the commandant of this erty 
« Don Fernando Ormez'” vociferated a shoemaker, who worked 
for the convent tow h Josephine had be ere l, who, then, is 


the father of that eluld ?” 
At this question Don Fernando turned pal At one tune | 


looked toward lero ume: at another, scrutinize 1 the multitude, to 
see if there was any one ta whom he was Known 

Josephine, in despair, exelamed Vie child you see here ts 
not mine, as you believe, Master Pedrillo » and this young man ts 


not Jeronimo Ruguera, but Don Fernando, the sen of the com. 


mandant of the city 


The shoemaker, addressing the mob, in 


juired, ** Which of you, 
citizens, know this young Don!” 
Little Juan, fi the 


escape trom Jose pune, 


thtened at tumult, took the opportunity to 


mid ran to the arms of his father 


* That's the father —that’s Jeronimo Ruguera !" resounded on all 


sides. “ ‘Those are the miscreants who have polluted the sanctity 


of the cloister—who have drawn down the vengeance of heaven 


upon us and our devoted erty" 
“ Siap!” with firm 


interrupted Jeronimo, advancing a 


“If you seek Don 


: Let this chevaher de part 


step 


toward them, Jeronimo Ruguera, behold him 


here! IT am he he is mmnecent !"" 
The 


when an officer of some rank appearing, to t ike cognizance of the 


rabble, irresolute how to proceed, ceased their clamour, 


affair, Fernando immediately surrendered himself to his custody 


and besought his protection 
Pedriilo, mounting on a chair, addressed the officer in a loud 
« Don 


not this the sister Josephine 


is 





voice \lonzo Onore | apy al to your conscience 


ye 


The officer, well aware of her identity, hesitated ; when the 


the impious wretches 


lo 


people began to shout, “ Death and 
endeavoured to seize them 

Apprehensive of what might follow, Josephine took the hand of 
Philippo, whom Ruguera, ull then, had held in his arms, and resigned 
both him and Juan to Don Fernando's charge, saying, ** Ge, Don 
Fer 


nando took tie children, and vowed rather to perish than abandon 


Fernando, save your two children, and leave us to our fate.” 


At the same time he opened a passage for himself through 
When they 


reached the chureh-door, they thought all danger over; but hardly 


them 
the crowd, which respectfully divided to let him pass 


had Don Fernando crossed the threshold, when he perceived that 


the building was surrounded by a furious rabble. A voice from , 


behind exclauned “ Fellow-citizens'! this man is Don Ruguera, 


who so impiously outraged the holy seclusion of the cloister. I 


know him well | am his father!" At these words, with a heavy 


bludgeon he had in his hands, the speaker smote Jeronime, who 
fell lifeless at the feet of Donna Costanza 


* Wretch of the cloister!” cried the same man, “ thus T immo-! 


late thee as an atonement for the city!" and, with one blow, termi 
nated her mortal career! Don Fernando, drawing his sword, feught 


with the fury of desperation over the body of lus sister, and plunged 


it to the very hilt into the breast of her murderer \ 
* Save yourself and our children!” cried Josephine, and precip 
fatal 


club, and finally put a period to her suffering, by placing his foot on 


tated herself upon the crowd, Pedrillo struck her with his 
her neck and strangling her! 

Don Fernando, with his back against a pillar of the portico, 
combated manfully against the host that surrounded him. Seven 


of these blood-thirsty assassins had he already sacrificed to the 
manes of his sister, when Pedrillo seized little Juan by the legs, | 
and killed him on the spot! 

Shortly 


ashamed of their barbarity, fled; and silence reigned where, so | 


after, the multitude, as if stricken with remorse and 


lately, all had been tumult and disorder 

Don Fernando and VPhilippo were discovered next morning 
senseless, where they fell, and with difficulty were restored to life 
Denna Elvira sank under the shock of the hornble catastrophe 
Old Don Ruguera claimed the child, and, after some time, presented 
hin to the Dominican fathers te bring up to the church 


! family circle that verv mght—taking them just as they were 
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THE FASHIONABLE DANCING ACADEMY. 





Or all that ever were established, there 


its Immediate vicinity than Signor 


the dancing academics 





never Was one more popular in 


Billsmethu’s, of the * hung’s Theatre vat 


Ni Winan-street, or 


It was not in Spring 


dens, or Berner’s-street, or Gower-street, of 


Charlotte-street, or Perey-streets, or any of the mumerous streets 
which have been devoted time out of mind to professional peaple, 
dispensaries, and boarding-houses ; it was not mm the West-end at 


all—it rather approximated to the eastern portion of London, being 


yhbourheed of Ciray’s-inn 


situaled im thie populous and improving net 
lane. It was not a dear-dancimg-academy—tour-and-six-pence a 
quarter is decidedly cle iy upon the whole It was rery select, the 


pals being strietly lunited to seventy-five ; and a qu 
ter's payment in advance beme rigidly exacted Phere was publick 


Sur 


number of pu ar 


tuition and private tuittion—au assembly room and a parlour 


hor B lismetiu’s family were always thrown in with the parlour, a: a 


included with parlour price , that isto say, a private pupil had Sig 
nor Billsmethi’s parlour to dance im, and Signor Billsmetht'’s family 
to dance with; and when he had been sutficrently broken in, i 
the parlour, he began to run in couples m the \ssembly-room 
Such was the danemg academy of Signor Billsmethi, when Mr 
\ugustus Coope r, of better-lane, tirst saw an unstamped advertise 


ment, walking lessurely down Holborn-till, announeimg to the world 


that Signor Billsmethi, of the King’s Theatre, intended opening for 
the season a grand ball 
Now Mr. Augustus Cooper was in the oi] and colour line—ynst of 


with a litthe monev, a tittle business, and a lithe mother, who 
{her husband and Ars basiness in his lifetime, took to 


lect 


age, 
having manayes 


Inadnaging her son and Avs business alter his ¢ ase ; and so, some 


how or oluer, he had been cooped t pin the litthe back parlor r be 
hind the shep on week days, and in a little deal box without a lid 
(called by courtesy a pew) at Bethel ¢ hia pe lon Sundays; and had 
seen no more of the world thanit he had been an intant all his days 


Whereas Young White, at the gas-titter’s over the way, three years 


younyer than tim, had been flaring away Like winkin’—going bo the 





theatre —supping at harmonick mectings—eating oysters by the bar 
rel—drinking stout by the gallon—even stopping eut all night, and 
coming home as cool im the mor ras il nothing had | jppene d 
Se Mr Aug istus Cooper made up his mond that he would not sti 





it any longer, and had thet very morning ¢ xpress dito his mother a 


tirm determination to be © blowed,” im the event of lus not be 


nig 








instantly provided with a street door key And he was walking down 
Holborn-hill thinking about all these things, and wondering how he 
could manage to get introduced mto genteel society for the firs 
tine, when tis eves rested on Sionor Lb Ismetht's announceme & 
which it tamediately struck him was just the very thing he wanted ; 
for he should not oniy be able toselect a genteel circle of acquaint 
ance at ce, outotl tie ve and seventy pup Is, at four-and-s Ypence 
a quarter, but should qualily Uinisell at the same time to vo thro 

1 hor pipe in private svcrely, with pe rlect ease to liimsed, and great 
delight to his trends. So he stopped the unstamped advertisement 


an animated sandwich, composed of a boy between two boards 


I 
and having procured a very small card, with the signor’s address in- 
dented thereon, walked straight at once to the signor’s house 


for ie hould be tilled « b's 


hor wasa 


ang 
very fast he walked too, he list s and the 


vot there l 
Was an E Niisi 





and seventy co ny eted before le t 


nel 
ane, 


live hie st 


‘ i ’ 
what was still more nan 





home, rauilving, he 


Such a Hice Manso polite really so much more so thanene | 


is 
Il, 


ny 


The list was net fu 
that 
vacancy, and even that one would have been tilled up that 


any right to expect from a pertect stranver! 
it 


but Was @ most extraordinary circunistance there was 0 


morning, Ouly Signor Billsmeth: was dissatistied with the referenes 


and being very much afraid the lady was not select, would not 
take her 

* And very much delighted Tam, Mr. Cooper,” said Signor Bill 
smetin, * that | did not take her. | assure you, Mr Cooper Ident 


sav if to flatter you, for | know you are above it that l consicer 


myself extremely fortunate in having a gentleman of your manners 
and appearance, si sm 
* Tam very elad of it too, sir.” said Augustus Cooper 


And | hope we shall be better acquainted, sir,” said Signor 


( Billsimetha 


* And Um sure I hope we shall too, sir,’ responded Augustus 


Cooper ; and just then the door opened, and in came a young lady 
with ber hair curled ina crop all over her head, and her shoes ted 
in sandals all over her legs 

“Don't my dear.” said Signor Billsmeth ; for the 


veung lady didn’t know Mr. Cooper was there wher she ran im, and 


run away, 
was going to run out agamin her modesty, all in confusion-like 
* Don't ran away, my dear,” sand Signor Billsmeth, “ this is Mr 
Mr Cooper, of Fetter-lane. Mr. Cooper, my daughter, 
Miss Dillsmeth, sir, who I hope will have the pleasure ol 


Cooper 
sir 
dancing many a quadrille, minuet, gavotte, country-dance, fandan- 


0, double hornpipe, and farmagholkajingo with you, sir. She dances 


uv 
t 


wim all siz, and so shall you, my dear sir, before you're a quarter 


older, sil 
And Signor Billsmethi slapped Mr. Augustus Cooper on the back, 
as it he had known him a dozen vears, so friendly ; and Mr Cooper 


} 


bowed to the young fady, and the voung lady courtesied to him ; and 


Signor Billsmethi said they were as handsome a pair as he would 
wish to see, upon which the young lady exclaimed, * Lor, pa!” and 


she blushed as red as Mr. Cooper hunself—you might have thought 


‘they were both standing under a red lamp at a chemist’s shop ; and 


before Mr. Cooper went away it was settled that he should join the 
no ce 
remony nor nonseuce of that kind—and learn his positions in order 
hat he might lose no tame, and be able to come out at the forth- 
coming ball 

Well, Mr. Augustus Cooper went away to one of the cheap shoe- 
maker's shops in Holborn, where gentlemen's dress-pumps are seven 
and sixpence, aml men's strong walking, just nothing at ail, and 
bought a regulat pair of the seven-and-sixpenny, long-quartered 
town-mades, an which he astomshed himself quite as much as his 


mother, and sallied forth to Signor Billsmethi's. ‘There were four 


other private pupils in the parlour, two ladies and two gentlemen 


Such mice people! Nota bit ef pnde about them. One of the la- 


{ 


} red port wine negus and lemonade were hand¢ 


ably affable, and she and Miss Billsmethi took such an interest in 


Mr 


Augustus Cooper, and joked and smiled, and looked so bewitch- 
that 


he got quite at home, and learned his steps im no time 
\fter the practising was over. Signor Billsmethi and Miss Billsme- 


l 


thi and Master Bilismethi, and a voung lady, and the two ladies and 





wo gentlemen, danced a quadrille—none uf your slipping and 


but regul 


ie t 


sliding about, ar warm work ; flying into corners, diving 


smong chairs, and shooting out at the door, something lke dancing 
) particular, notwithstanding his baving a little 
fiddle to play all the time, was out on the landing every figure ; and 
Master Billemethi, when evervbody else was breathless, danced a 
hornpipe with a cane in his hand. and a cheese -plate on his head, to 


lifted ad Then Signor 


Signor Billsmethi nm 


' 
ed admiration of the whole company 


mqua 


Billsmethi msisted, as they were so happy, that they should all stay to 


supper; and proposed sending Master Biilsmethi for the beer 
and spirits, whet pon the two ventiemen swore, ** strike ‘em 
wulgar if they stand that,” and they were just going to quarrel who 


should pay for it, when Mr. Augustus Cooper said he would, if they 
him—and they Aad the kindness 
and Master Billsmethi brought the beer in a can, and 
they had gular it; and Miss 
Augustus Cooper's hand under the table 


and 


would have the kindness to allow 


to allow him, 


the rum in a quart-pot; a re night ot 


Billsmethi st rT ezed Mr 
and Mr 
at 
to bed by maim force 


; 
returned home 
x o clock In the morning, when he was put 


Augustus Cooper returned the squeeze, 


' rh r hyh 
00 something 


> wi 
apprentice, alter repeatedly expressing 


an uncontrollable desire to pitch his reverend parent out of the se- 


cond-tloor window, and to throttle the apprentice with his own neck- 
wndkerchief. 
Weeks had worn on. and the seven-and-six-penny town-mades 


had nearly worn out, when the might arrived tor the grand dress- 


ball, at which the whole of the tive-and-seventy pupils were to meet 


together for the first time that season, and 
of their respective four-and sixpences in lamp-oil and fiddlers. Mr 
\ugustus ( w coat for the 


} 


to lake Out some portion 


had ordered a me 


Turnstule. It 


oopel 


| occasion—a two- 











pound-tenner from was his first appearance in publick ; 
ind after a grand Sicihan shawl-dance by fourteen voung ladies in 
cl er, ie was to open the quadrille department with Miss Bill- 
emithi herself, with whom he had become quite intimate since his 
tirstintroduction. Itwasa night! Everything was admirably ar- 





ranged The sandwich-boy took the hats and bonnets at the street- 
door ; there was a turn-up bedstead in the back parlour, on which 
Miss Billsmetht mace tea and cotfee for such of the gentlemen as 


ladies as the 





gentlemen treated ; 
d round at eighteen 


chose to pay tor it, ar d such of tt 


1, and, in pursuance of a previous engagement with the 


muublick-house 


pence a heac 


at the corner of the street, an extra pot-boy was laid 


on for the occasion In short. noth ng could exceed the arrange- 
ments, except the company Such ladies! Such pink stlk stock- 
ngs! Such artificial flowers! Such a number of cabs! No 


sooner had one cab set down a number of ladies, than another cab 


j { 


set dow 





drove up, aud h another couple of ladies, and they all knew, 
jot only One another, but the majority of the g men into the bar- 

un, Which made it all as ple asant and lively as could be Signor 
Billsmethiin black tights, with a large blue bow im his button-hole, 
ntroduced the ladies to such of the gentlemen as were strangers ; 
ind the ladies talked away—and laughed they did—it was delightful 


v see them 
} 


As to the shawl-dance, it was the most exciting thing that ever was 
beheld) Such a whisking, and stling, and tanning, and vetting ladies 
into a tangle with arufticial flowers, and then disentangling them 
vain; and as to Mr. Augustus Cooper's share in the quadrille, he 


eh it admirably 
} { 


rot thror be Was missing trom his partner now and 


discovered on sue 








then certainly, ane Loceasions to be ether dancing 
with laudable perseverance in wr set, or shding about im per- 
spective, apparently without ( te object; but, generally 
syne iking, they managed to shove im throngh the figure, till he 
turned upin the right place. Be this as it may, when he had finish- 
ed, a creat many ladies and ure ntlemen came up and complimented 
him very much, and said they had never seen a beginner do anything 
like it before! and Mr. Augustus Cooper was pertectly satistied with 
wimself, and every body else into the barvain, and * stood” consider- 
ible quantities of spirits and water, negus, and compounds, for the 
se and behoof of two or three dozen very particular friends, se- 


leeted from the 
Now, 


ot the 


circle of five-and-seventy pupils 


the ott compounds, or the 
pen that Mr. Augustus 


Cooper encouraged, rather than repelled, the very t 


whether it 
} 


ladies, or what not, it did so hay 


was strength 


Deauty 
lattering atten- 
n brown gauze over white calico, who had ap- 


irly struck with him from the first; 


ions of avoung lady 


and when the en- 
had been prolonged for some time, Miss Billsmethi be- 


vite 


peared partic 
couragement 


traved her s and jealousy thereat, by calling the young lady in 


a “ecreetur,”’ which induced the young ladv in brown 


I 
brown yauze 


uze to retort in certain sentences containing a taunttounded onthe 





payment of four-and-sixpence a quarter, and some indistinct reference 
toa *faney man,” which reference Mr. Augustus Cooper, being 


then and there in a. state of considerable bewilderment. expressed 
m Miss Billsmethi thus renounced, forth- 
sin the londest key of her voice, at the rate of 


his entire concurrence 


with began sercam 








fourteen screams a minute ; and be Ing unsucce sstul, im an onslaught 
and face, first of the lady in the gauze, and then of 
Mr. Augustus Cooper, called distractedly on the other three-and 
seventy pup Is to furnish her with oxalick acid for her own private 
ty 


on the eyes 


inking, and the eal! not being honoured, made another rush at Mr 
Cooper, and then had her stay-lace cut, and was carried off to bed. 
Mr. Augustus Cooper not being remarkable for quickness of appre- 
hension, at a loss to understand what al 


Billsmeth 


the pr pils th 


Was this meant, tll Signor 


exp 





ned il in a most satisfactory manner, by stating to 
Mr 


promises of marriage to hts « 


Augustus Cooper had made and contirmed divers 


laughter on divers occasions, and had 





now basely deserted her; on which the indignation of the pupils be- 
came universal ; and as several chivalrous gentlemen inquired ra- 
ther pressingly of Mr. Augustus Cooper whether he required any- 
thing for his own use, Or in other words, whether he * wanted anv- 
thing for himself,” he deemed it prodent to make a precipitate re- 
treat And the upshot of the matter was, that a lawyer's letter came 
next dav, and anaction was commenced next week ; and that Mr. Avu- 
gustus Cooper, after walking twice to the Serpentine, for the pur- 
pose of drowning himself, and coming twice back without doing ut, 
made a confidant of his mother, who compromised the matter with 
twenty poands from the tll. which made twenty pounds four shillings 


and sixpence patd to Signor Billsmethi, exclusive of treats and 


| pumps; and Mr. Augustus Cooper went back and lived with his mo- 


ther, and there he lives to this day; and as he has lost his ambition 
1 } 


i, 





for society, and never goes into the work will never see this ac- 


dies in particular, who was in training for a columbine, was reamark- \j count of himself, and will never be any the wiser 




















l 
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EXTRACTS FROM WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


TRAITS AND TRIALS OF EARLY LIFE. 





BY Miss L. E. LANDON. 





THERE are seven stories in this beautiful volume, and all are beau- 
tiful, touching, graceful, and interesting. In the History of a Child, 


the fair authoress 1s supposed to shadow forth the early incidents of 


her own life; and we shall, therefore, present our readers with a 
synopsis of the story, which is one more of sentiment and of feeling 
than of action: 


“How well I remember it, that single and lonely laurel tree! it 
was my friend, my confidant. How often have I sat recking on the 
long, pendant branch, which drooped even to the grass below! 1 
ean remember the strange pleasure TL took in seeing my tears fall on 
the bright shining leaves; often, while observing them, have I for 
gotten the grief that led to their falling. I was not a pretty child, 
and both shy and sensitive; I was silent, and therefore not amusing 
No one loved me but an old nurse: why she should have been fond 
of me I know not, for 1 vave her much trouble; night after might 
has she wakened with my erving—but she only wakened to soothe 
me. She was far advanced in years, but was still strikingly hand- 
some. Her face, with its bold Roman profile, its large black 
eyes, is still before me as | used to see it bending ever my emb, and 
singing, or rather croning me to sleep with the old ballad of * Bar- 
bara Allen.” Never will the most finished musick that ever brouglit 


the air and perfume of an Itahan summer upon its melody—never will 


it be sweet in my ears as that untaught and monotonous tone: my first 


real sorrow was her departure; lite has been to me unhappy enough 


but never has it known a decper desolation than that first parting 


She is married, and departs, having concealed the affair from her 
infant charge, whose feeling, the bitterness, for the firet tune, of being 
deceived, is finely told. She arose secretly in the morning appointed 
for the nurse going, and ran along the avenue to the road-sicde 


“Fora moment,” she tells, “1 almost forgot the purpose that had 
brought me there at such an hour: the mists were rising from the 
park, rolling away like waves of some silvery sea, such as 1 ever 
after fanciec. the seas in fairy tales to be. The clouds were warming 
into deeper crimson every moment, tll the smallest leaf on the 
chestnut-trees seemed distinct on that bnght red sky. How beaut 
fully it was reflected on the lake! and yet it was almost termble—it 
seemed to me filled with flann How huge and dark, too, rose our 
two cedars: what a distance did their shadows spread before them! 
but I then turned to what was brightest. I] was delighted to see the 
dew-drops on the pointed speargrass, and the down balls shining 
with moisture It is a common superstition mm our part of the 
country that, wish and blow away the gossamer round, if it goes at 


one breath, vour wish will be granted: Teaught one eager 


it with all my strength: alas! only a little of the shining down was 


displaced ; 1 could 





scarcely see the remaimder for tears that mo 


ment I heard the horn of the coach. IT wonder now that 1 could 


distinguisit it at such a distance: [stopped my ears not to hear it 
again; and the moment alter, held my breath to lsten At last I 
canght a sight of the coach in a winding of the road; how vlad I felt 


tw think that there was still the hill between us! Thad newer before 
seen it coming, though I had often watehed it driv past ona sum. 


mer evening: IT saw it pass rapaly throug 





green hedges, ull it began slowly to ascend the bill. Here my 
attention was drawn from it, by the sight ef my nurse and one of 
her fellow-servants hurrying up the avenue: vears—vears have 
passed since then, but even now thy pang of that moment is cold at 
my heart. 1 was standing with my arm round the slender stem of 


one of the young trees. 1 leaned my face wont: but lsaw mv 





nurse come along, as distinctly as uf Thad watched her The eoach 
stopped at the gate, the coachman gave a loud and hasty ring, my 
nurse hurried by without see nye me another moment, and I 1 

that she was lost to me for ever I sprang forward; IT flung mv 
arms around her; T implored her to tak w with hers T said I 
would work, beg for her, anvt rif she would let mic »and b 
her own child At first she kissed and coax me to loose her, but 
at last the coachman became tnpat tof wanting n the fear of 
the stage going without her, harassed. too, by all the perplexities 
which I have since learned belong to all departures; she execlaiune 

in the momentary peevisliness of not being able to unelasp my arms 


‘What a tiresome child itis! T shall have the coach go without me 
My arms relaxed their tender and passionate clasp; [stood at ber 
side pale, for I felt the colour go from my cheek back upon my 


heart; my eves drank back their tears; I felt 





felt before—the perfect self-control of strong excitement, and T lade 


her civilly good morning. I walked slowly away from the gat 
without looking back to see her get into the coach: but. her ! 
horn echo on the air, 1 ran to a point of msing gre iz tt 
last sight of the horses, and flung myself down upon the crass: the 


words, * how tiresome the child is! nnving InmMV ears, as if another 


person at my Side delighted to repeat them in-every possible way 
To know yourself less beloved than you love is a dreadful feelu 

alas, how often has the remembrance of that bitter hour come back 
again by some following hour too sadly like the one that went befor 


How often have I since exclaun L am not belove isl ve! 


How true this is! How little do the generality of people know or 
think of the feelngs of children; and how soon thor nunds ar 
susceptible not only of vivid but lasting impressions! A severe « 


is bronght on by the event, which is desenbed as tullows 


“My cough bro 


it kept me within doors; ut prevented my daily visit to the old laure 


Tit also whal was the severest of pumshments 


where I used to share my luncheon with a favourite old pointer of 
my fathers. One day, while I was sitting by the window, forced 
alas, to be shut, I heard a whining at the door. IT opened it, and in 
bounded the dog, overwhelming me with its caresses. Irs large 
bnght brown eyes were fixed upon me with all the depth of human 
affection. It was a delicious sensation to think that anything in the 


world had missed me. Clio was a beautiful creature, with a coat of 
glossy blackness, only broken by a few spots of tan. I have since 
heard a lovely head of hair compared to the ‘down of darkness’ 
and to the raven’s wing; but the highest compliment that ever passes 





through my mind is to liken it to the dark silkiness of my darling 





The weather being very dry, no mud could be brought into the 
house, and the visits of the intruder were a permitted pleasure 
Another source of enjoyment, too, opened upon me. IT began to 
read the book that my nurse had given me: at first the very sight of 
it was insupportably painful; but one long weary morung, when 
the severity of illness had softened into that languor which needs 
some quiet amusement, I opened its pages. Tt was an epoch m my 
life; it is an epoch in every child's life—the first reading of ‘Robina 


son Crusoe What entire possession it took of my im 


Henceforth one half of my time was passed on that lovely anc 
lonely island. The only thing that I could not understand wer 
Rolnnson Crusoe’s lamentations over his solitude, to me the most 
unreasonable things in the world. How little did I share bis joy 
when the English vessel came, and bore him once more over the 


sea to his native England! It was a long time betore | had 





wish to read the rest. For weeks after reading that book, I lived as 


if ina dream: indeed, D rarely dreamed of anything else at myght: I 
went to sleep, with the eave, its parrots and goats, floa cfore 
my closed eyes; [T wakened in some rapid flight from the savages 
landing in their canoes. The elms in our own hedges were not mor 
! s pahsade, and tite 


familar than the prickly shrubs which formed 
grapes Whose drooping branches made fertile the wild savannahs 
When at length allowed to go into the open air, my enjoyment was 
tenfold. We lived in a large, old, and somewhat dilapidated place 

only part of the grounds were kept up in their orginal high order 
I used to wander in the almost deserted slirubbernes, where the 
flowers grew in all the luxunance of neglect over the walks, and the 


shrubs, become trees, drooped to the very ground, the ber s heavy 
with bloom and leaves. In the very heart of one of thesc was a 
large deep pond, almost black with the depth of shadow: one bank 
only was sunny; it had been curt, but one flower after another had 
taken possession of a situation so favouralsl The rho endron 
spread its frame blossom of the softest black beside the golden 

nes of the Constantinople rose; a vanety, too, of our Baglish roses 
had taken root and flourished there There was the damask, with 
all its York and Lancaster assomations; the wh eo is SHOW; 
the little red Ayrshire darling; and last, though mot least, for it grew 
with a spendthnfts prodwality, the Chinese ros i cate, frail 
stranger, vet the last to shed beauty on even our dark Nowenber 
Below, the pond was covered with water lihes, with the large green 
leaves that support the lovehest of ivery boats, fit for the fury queen 
and her summer court. But these were nett ittractions of that 
solitary pond in. my eves Its charm was a tthe sinnmd when 
seemed to float upon the dark water; one side of tl hel wos 
covered with ancent willow-trees, whose long pendant branches 
droop l for ever over the same mournful nurror, One ot these troes 
by some natu il caprice, shot out direct from the bank a hug - iti 
hough, that for ned a comple te brulwe to the tthe gsiand it east s 
near, that a rapid spring enabled me to g rit There was only 
one tree on this minature tsland Pcuriousl¥ shaped, fut t yew 
tree; it quite rivalled the laurel that used to be mv favourrte mint 


nin the deep shadows of that gloomy troe, for 


the whole of my playtume: JT was there 





M are fallls ‘ 
M t there wus et sprite 
Cho was an excellent representation of Man Friday; “" t 
fie lity ten thie roine Ss father mntroduces another cluarunn ies ' 
which we must, notwithstanding, leave to the reader of the book 
as also the efleet of the first reading of 1 Aralaan Niohts 
rive the fatal eatastrophe of poor Cho One mort wfor 
period at wil the school-room, | heard the re riolagun 1 
spite of the intricate path of nvers and boundanmes | was then tras 
it stil occurred to me to wonder what ¢ biew! to a guns te 
fired at that time of the year Alas! | learned only toe soon, On 
yong to the ' I was surprised mot to tin HV Ustial Conipaarn 
wait As to reading in anv niort 1 l ‘ s soft brow 
eves watching me, was Linpossible I set of s vot the 
mips s hit eon fastened uy I to mv Wal the s 
aid to tine nelyv Of my favourite s iit n 1 van 
rider, and they had been ob fto shoot ler It was f thers 
shockur | ectacles which remam with v iit hive wom 
dreams are nted with the siwht. DT behewe at first that hort 
predominated over regret. Leould not ery: TP stood | 
t . tie mangled remams of what I had loved so \ 1 
prevailed on one of the servants tu bury it near my acacia-tree, F 
days rwards I did nothing but co) on il oTrave How dis 
the mornings seemed—how the pr { i] sorrow s . 
the Very foundation my fairy land! [started from even at 
torgetiulness, as a wrong to the memory of miv beloved « | 
\I l in to take an imiterest in 
Nower ' th 1 athe r I was th very = tas 
ful ny mung attempts, tll at length I vo ocan > my 
ISsistanee | Vv was the grand-daughter of an i bind wora 
who lived near in aged retamer of some great tannlv, whose stmia 
pension had long outlasted the ormwinal donors. IT have seen many 
leu i faces simee, but nothing that mses to miy memory to 
nuparcd With Lucy's childish but exceeding veliness Sie was 
leately tar, though canstant ¢ Xposure to the sun had touches 
the ha - and the sweet face wit soit brown, through wil 
came t st transparent colour that ever ca tite red fror 
rose, or its clangefulness from the rainbow. Her hair was of 
vale. vet neh gold so rarely seen; with the sunshin riot wees 


tively radiant: it shone as the wind lifted some of the long soft 


pos 
curls. It was a species of beauty too frail, too delicate; and the 
large blue eves had that clear sky-like azure, that violet-shadow 
round the orbs, which mark a hereditary tendency to decline She 
was in the habit of coming inte our gardens to gather roses for 
distillation. Lucey was not the least shy; if she had been, we 
should never have become acquainted. Under her more judiwus 
management, the ground was soun covered with leaf and bloom, and 


every blossom that pat ferth was a new link in our intimacy.” 


SUNDAY EVENING READING, 


FAITH 


‘Tuere may be a clond without a rainbow, but there cannot be 


a rambow without a clou 


My soul were dark 
ut for the golden haht and rambow hue 
That, sweeping heaven with ther thumphant ar 
Break on the view 
Enough to feel 
That Go ndeed, is good! Enough to know 
Without th oomy clouds he could reveal 


No beauteous bow 


A PEAUTIFL REPLES iON 


It cannot be that earth 1s man’s aliding-place It cannot be tt 


our te s cast up by the ocean of eternity to float a moment upon 
Is waves and Sink ito nothingness Else why out that the huh 


ind ghomous aspiratwens whieh leap from the temple of our heart are 





tor ever wander bout unsatisfied >) Why wot that the rambow 
irl « { come over us with a beauty that is not of earth, a then 
pass off, and leave us to muse upon ther faded loveliness? Why is 
t that the stars, whe held ther festival around the tein t 
throne ire set above the grasp of our lomted faculties, for ever 
mocku s with ther unapproachable glory!) And, finally, why is 
t that bnghter forms of human beauty are presented to our view 
and then taken from us aving the thousand streams of our athe 
tions to flow back im Alpine torrents upon our hearts?) We are born 
lor 4 her destiny than thatot carth: there is a realm wher ‘ 
rainbow never fades, where the stars will be spread out before us 
hke shins that slumber on the ocean, and where beautiful w h 
tv ns tte passes botore ir Ke shia “we Ww elay r 
prosen lor ever 
HE BIBLE 
l Wor f Ciod 1s one maunifics “ There isa ! 
irvia Ts Proportions, and an arrrnminis hiheousuretient ia 
= 7 - It is ke a benutil ‘ fee, constroctad on the finest 
rin eot ar tectur l ve ‘ ino tuay be compared 
to a sue ! verver, Who ps ‘ with «a ole { 
finely-t d arches and the bihly- tines! ‘ sot tl ple 
Hh Wells Wp Phase s 1 j jen ' ' The 1 tr 
vanes oniv entered the vex pS ALS pred the 
the tnteriour court He has examimed caretully the foundation, and 
i ' | Ss noaman mw structur li is Ss vey ish 
®, and m the struck W the teoauty ! | } n 
Hh is threaded every labvouth, and aseertamed ™ reet nel 
. He hast pea ! ‘ me y i pert 
\s " ““ ’ the mol | we } \ ms 
howl : voor ! how worthy i it 
WA t 4 ' s 
‘ ’ yawav w 1 i “ “ Wak mrhd chow te 
irrow by the sw wr hed md we ow listen he 
w so rf ’ aud tt sh rw coon our ae 
rows we vl niecon 1 fresh t 
™ rat ! velv thawed (y huis 
\ . my are this to . tia We 
nls \W will waik and tro under the ' 1 these ue 
“ul Wwe w eocnlm t +s , sw y 
t i 1 st i te . ft e sorrow We 
\ ints ; shin retr " ' ts r 
. 1 “ many * = ce the por 
{ ioe 
i AY 
I hour, en ward to G 
Ww ‘ \s { ‘ ve ‘ ’ 
t« {+ te i i ) a | 
Ww ! ' ' soliite, W ‘ 
t alin ve . rt ' imer ry? 
Praver vert ? Ith wi ' V 
tear It has + 1 
’ ws ™ ir 1 ! i ' 
AIhe ‘ 
\ “ ' ! dstipe hay 
\ ' ‘ quired with 
v mY ve on ¢ y 
" l M nin | 
any her ' vt 
x i entity and 
‘ 
' t 
| ! if 
Its s . = is . 
M . 1 oceans ithets ms 
Bear t th nypress of 
In ters than 
Ww 2W , \ ‘ 
WW laces , ’ j y ps Ww 
R ss A ! ’ . love and ta 
os as . ‘ -\ ‘ i vt t i 
alever ; 7 . vost t erin tt t 
and svi iy tual men ¢ eo wetinm iis 
‘ AGB 


Phe souls of the just, like flowers, more abundantly give out ther 


fragrance in the evenmy of thar days 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO MARION. 


Min the glad faces of that glittering train, 
One uiveted my gaze; a stranger face, 
And vet not all a stranger. But in vain 
Did memory strive to compass time or place 
Of some long-past encounter. A mixed throng 
Of sweet remembrances and visions gay ; 
Hopes, fears, joys, sorrows, things forgotten long, 
Aroused by that one glance, revived to-day 


Around my heart there came a potent spell, 
I could not, and I would not break away ; 
Whence flowed its hidden force "twere vain to tell, 
By willing bonds compressed I did obey 
Beauty it was not, if the poet's lay, 
Or painter's canvass, may the word define ; 
Beauty, that wields an all-resistless sway, 
And with one glance thralls ever, was not thine! 


And yet a brow, whose stainless polish shames 
The snows, which Alp’s eternal winter piles ; 
Eyes, in whose dark bright depths, a world of dreams 
Floats evermore ; a mouth, where Love's own smiles, 
As in a rosy home, gay revel keep ; 
A shape wrought up with cunning all divine, 
The fixed eye charming with its wavy sweep— 
If these be beauty, beauty then was thine. 


Is ita dream? Chaldea’s sage declares, 
That the soul passes, in eternal range, 
Through different forms, and some remembrance bears 
Of umes gone by through each successive change ! 
Be it a fiction, "tis a fiction fraught 
With soothing fancies; for 1 thus may deem, 
That once, ere now, we mingled word and thought, 
Whereof fond memory yet retains a gleam 


The thought of that, our meeting, hath become 
Intwined forever with my inmost being ; 

And set in fancy's firmament, its home, 
A cynosure it glimmereth on my seeing ; 

And, kindling up a purely rapturous feeling, 
Bids forms of fresh and gay existence rise ; 

And from my heart each cankering passion stealing, 
It tints dull earth with colours of the skies! 





ORIGINAL PAPERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


LOITERINGS OF TRAVEL. 


BY N. P. WILLIS 





Isle of Wight —Ryde—conversation with an English skipper about American 
“ caleulators’—American flag—Cowes—Lord Yarborough's yacht—pleasure 
vessels—Netley Abbey—jrck-mick 10 the ruins —fortunate artist —comments of 
hungry travellers tndifference of ladies on being informed they had no souls 
return to Ryde, etc. 

“Insteap of parboiling you with a sovree or a dinner,”’ said a sen- 
sible and kind friend, who called on us at Ryde, “1 shall make a 
pick-nick to Netley.” And on a bright, breezy morning of June, a 
merry party of some twenty of the inhabitants of the green isle of 


Wight shot away from the long pier, in one of the swift boats of 


those waters, with a fair wind for Southampton 

Ryde is the most American-looking town I have seen abroad ; a 
cluster of white houses and summery villas on the side of a hill, 
leaning up from the sea. Geneva, on the Seneca Lake, resembles 
it. It isa place of baths, boarding-houses, and people of damaged 
constitutions, with very select society, and quiet and rather primi- 
tive habits. The climate is deliciously soft, and the sun seems 
always to shine there. 

As we got out into the open channel, I was assisting the skipper 
to tighten his bowline, when a beautiful ship, in the distance, 
putting about on a fresh tack, caught the sun full on her snowy sails, 
and seemed to start like an apparition from the sea 

* She's a Liner, sir! said the bronzed boatman, suspending his 
haul to give her a look of involuntary admiration 

“An American packet, you mean '" 

“ They're the prettiest ships afloat, sir,” he continued, * and the 
smartest handled. ‘They're out to New-York, and back again, be 
fore you can look round a’most. Ah, I see her flag now—stars and 
stripes. Can you see it, sir’” 

* Are the captains Englishmen, principally,” Lasked 

* No, sir! all ‘calkylators ;’ sharp as a needle 

“ Thank you,” said 1; * Lama calendafor, too!” 

The conversation ceased, and | thought from the boatman’s look, 


a 


’ 


that he had more respect than love for us. ‘The cloud of snowy sail 
traversed the breadth of the channel with the speed of a bird, wheel- 
ed again upon her opposite tack, and soon disappeared from view, 
taking with her the dove of my imagination to return with an olive- 
branch from home. It must be a cold heart whose strings are not 
swept by that bright flag in a foreign land, like a harp with the im- 
passioned prelude of the master 

Cowes was soon upon our lee, with her fairy fleet of yachts lying 
at anchor—Lord Yarborough’s frigate-looking craft asleep amid its 
dependent brood, with all its fine tracery of rigging drawn on a 
cloudless sky, the picture of what it is, and what all vessels seem to 
me—a thing for pleasure only. Darting about like a swallow on 
the wing, a small, gaily-painted sloop-yacht, as graceful and slender 
as the first bow of the new moon, played off the roadstead for the 


, sole pleasure of motion, careless whither; and meantime the low- 
fringed shores of the Southampton-side grew more and more dis- 
tinct, and before we had well settled upon our cushions, the old 
tower of the abbey lay sharp over the bow 

We enjoyed the first ramble through the ruins the better, that to 
see them was a secondary object. ‘The first was to select a grassy 
spot for our table. Threading the old unroofed vaults with this 
errand, the pause of involuntary homage exacted by a sudden burst 
upon an arch or a fretted window, was natural and true ; and for 
those who are disturbed by the formal and trite enthusiasm of com- 
panions who admire by a prompter, this stalking-horse of another 
pursuit was not an indifferent advantage 

The great roof over the principal nave of the abbey has fallen in, 
and lies in rugged and picturesque masses within the Gothick shell 
Windows, arches, secret staircases, and gray walls, all breaking up 
the blue sky around, but leaving above, for a smoothand eternal roof, 
an oblong and ivy-fringed segment of the blue plane of heaven. It 
seems to rest on those crumbling corners as you stand within. 

We selected a rising bank, under the shoulder of a rock, grown 
over with moss and ivy, and following the suggestion of a pretty 
lover of the picturesque, the shawls and cloaks, with their bright 
colours, were thrown over the nearest fragments of the roof, and 
everybody unbonnetted and assisted in the arrangements. Anold 
woman, who sold apples outside the walis, was employed to build a 
tire for our tea-kettle in a niche where, doubtless, in its holier days, 
had stood the effigy of a saint ; and at the pedestals of a cluster of 
slender columns, our attendants displayed upon a table a show of 
pasties and bright wines, that, if there be monkish spirits who walk 
at Netley, we have added a poignant regret to their purgatories, that 
their airy stomachs can be no more rino ciboque gravati 

We were doing justice toa pretty shoulder of lamb, with mint 
sauce, when aslender youth who had been wandering around with a 
portfolio, took up an artist's position in the farther corner of the 
ruins, and began to sketch the scene. I mentally felicitated him on 
the accident that had brought him to Netley at that particular 
moment, for a prettier picture than that before him an artist could 
scarce have thrown together. The inequalities of the floor of the 
abbey provided a mossy table for every two or three of the gaily- 
dressed ladies, and there they reclined in small and graceful groups, 
their white dresses relieved on the luxuriant grass, and between 
them, half buried in moss, the sparkling glasses full of bright wimes, 
and an air of ease and grace over all, which could belong only to the 
two extremes of Arcadian simplicity, or its high-bred imitation. We 

| amused ourselves with the idea of appearing, some six months after, 
in the middle ground of a landscape, in the picturesque annual ; and 
I am afraid that [ detected, on the first suggestion of the idea, a 
litle unconscious attitudinizing in some of the younger members of 
the party. It was proposed that the artist should be invited to take 
wine with us; but as a rosy-cheeked page donned his gold hat to 
carry our compliments, the busy draughtsman was joined by one or 
two ladies not quite so attractive-looking as himself, but evidently 
of his own party, and our messenger was recalled. Sequitur—they 
| who would find adventure should travel alone 

The monastick ruins of England derive a very peculiar and touch- 
ing beauty fromthe bright veil of ivy which almost buries them from 
the sun. This constant and affectionate mourner draws from the 


moisture of the climate a vividness and luxuriance which is found 


in no other land. Hence the remarkable /oveliness of Netley—a 
quality which impresses the visiters to this spot, far more than the 


lecay 


melancholy usually inspired by « 
Our gayety shocked some of the sentimental people rambling 
about the rams, for itis difficult for those who have not dined to 
sympathize with the mirth of those who have. How often we mis- 
take for sadness the depression of an empty stomach! How differ- 
ently authors and travellers would write, if they commenced the 
day, mstead of ending it, with meats and wine! I was led to these 
reflections by coming suddenly upon a young lady and her com- 
panion, (possibly her lover,) in climbing a ruined staircase sheathed 
within the wall of the abbey They were standing at one of the 
windows, quite unconscious of my neighbourhood, and looking 
down upon the gay party of ladies below, who were sull amid the 
debris of the feast, arranging their bonnets for a walk 
* What a want of soul,”’ said the lady, ** to be eating and drink- 
ing in such a place ! 
* Some people have no souls,” re sponded the gentleman 
* After this verdict, [ thought the best thing I could do was to 
take care ol my body, and l very earefully bac ked down the old 
staircase, which is probably more hazardous now than m the days 
when it was used to admit damsels and haunches of venison to the 
reverend fathers 
I reached the bottom in safety, and informed my frends that they 
had no souls, but they manifested the usual unconcern on the sub- 
ject, and strolled away threugh the echoing arches, in search of new 
| pomts of view and fresh wild flowers. ‘Commend me at least,” I 
thought, as I followed on, “to those whose pulses can be quickened 
even by a cold pre and a glass of champagne. Sadness and envy 
are sown thickly enough by any wayside.” , 
We were embarked once more by the middle of the afternoon, 
and with a head wind, but smooth water and cool temperature, beat 
back to Rvde. If the young lady and her lover have forgiven or 
| forgotten us, and the ghosts of Netley, frocked or petticoated, have 


| taken no umbrage, I have not done amiss in marking the day witha 


stone of the purest white. How much more sensible is a party like 


this, in the open air, and at healthy hours, than the untimely and 


ceremonious civilities usually paid to strangers. If the world 


| would mend by moralizing, however, we should have had a Utopia 


yng ago. 
le g ago 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


WILD AND FANTASTICK LEGENDS. 





THE WITCHES OF NEW-ENGLAND 


“ From my childhood | was extremely inquisitive about witches and witch 
stones. My maid, and more legendary aunt, supplied me with good store.” 
—Essays of Kha 

Tue admirable essayist and quaint humorist from whom I have 
borrowed the motto to my desultory remarks, thought that he could 
not have existed in those evil days when a belief in witchcraft 
was almost universal. For my own part, when I was a little reck- 
less urchin, with hair as white with youth as it is now snowy with 
age, | always sighed that I was born at a period when the powers 
of darkness have been banished to their realms of lurid light, or 
only visited the earth upon extraordinary occasions. I take it upon 
me, however, to aver, that I can recollect the time when many 
people, famed for intelligence and clear-sightedness in worldly 
things, believed as firmly in the existence of witchcraft, and the 
potency of the black art, as they did in the truth of that revelation 
which inspired them with hopes of immortality. Among these 
credulous persons were the worthy uncle and aunt who took charge 
of me in my early years, brought me up beneath the shelter of their 
rustick roof, and imbued me, all innocent of Lilly and the Lexicon, 
with the lore of the spelling-book, with a veneration for the Serip- 
tures, and a love, a fearful yearning, for those direful tales of ma- 
lignant women and godless sorcerers which found a believer and a 
chronicler in the pious and learned Cotton Mather. Yet my uncle 
and aunt were the last beings from whose lips you would have 
expecte d stories of a sombre cast; for the former was a stout, hale, 
latter a rosy, buxom dame, who had 
weathered * ¢ ‘ape Forty,” without ¢ Xperiencing any of those storms 


and ruddy yeoman, and the 


which commonly leave traces of their wrath on all the vessels which 
have passed that pomtof peril. They both sleep in the elm-em- 
bowered churchyard of their native village: a simple head-stone 
tells their names and modest worth; but the story of their kind- 
ness 1s yet more indelibly engraven on my heart. Requiescant 
in pace! 

My good uncle never knew the effect his stories had upon me ; 
for, listening to them under the safeguard of his presence, seated 
before a most ruddy and musical fire of oak logs, in an apartment 
amply illuminated by the blaze from the hearth and the glare of the 
candles, I could put a bold face upon the matter, and have even 
incurred the rebuke of my worthy relatives for expressing my dis- 
belief at the most dismal of their winter tales. But the counte- 
nance, bold and reckless in the presence of my uncle as that of 
ancient Pistol when before his corpulent commander, assumed in 
the solitude of my chamber the blank and cowering look which 
stamped the visage of Shakspeare’s vapouring hero when suddenly 
exposed to the towering resentment of Fluellen. Holding my 
feeble lamp, frugally constructed to give but half an hour's light, I 
searched every nook and cranny of my room, and at length peered 
fearfully under the bed, expecting every moment to encounter the 
fierce glances of a skulking witch, lurking in ignoble ambuscade, 
either in her natural shape or under the form of a black cat, with 
eves of brassy hue, and tail erect, and claws protruded. Then, 
after saying my prayers and hurrying into bed, I would lie perdue 
beneath the coverlets tll nearly suffocated, when, venturing to look 
forth from my concealment, I generally caught a glimpse of the 
portrait of my great-grandfather, an unforgiving Puritan, which 
hung opposite the bed, and represented him as large and stern as 
life, wearing the same iron cap and the same frown with which he 
encountered the warriours of king Philip, when he marched against 
that brave and wily chieftain as heutenant to the warlike Captain 
Church. His threatening figure seemed to quiver wrathfully in the 
last dancing gleams of the taper; and when left to total darkness, 
I trembled lest he should step from the canvass, and, assuming a 
tangible form, chastise me for some misdemeanour with his heavy 
hand. At such times of terrour I thought of my forays in the 
neighbouring orchards, and made certain resolutions of reform, 
which lasted until the next sunshiny dav with its tempting display 
of fruit. Yet there was a pleasure i all this: and in summer and 
autumn I loved to wander in my ancestral woods at * twilight's 
contemplative hour,” and recall the legendary tales I had seceived 
from venerated lips. I have often lost myself in this unprofitable 
employment, and, when my senses returned to me, have found that 
the sun had withdrawn his light and warmth from the landscape, 
and that the moon wae climbing above the eastern horizon, and 
shedding a silvery light upon the tree-trops and the feathered edges 
of the hills. Then the homeward walk through the wood was 
beset with imaginary perils. Reader, dear! didst thou ever, in 
the silent hours of the might, thread the sombre and unfrequented 
mazes of a forest’ There ts a solemnity and a tranquillity in the 
depths of the great woods, which have something that strikes an 
awe and undefined terrour ito the stoutest heart. Darkness reigns 
around you; for even the light of a harvest moon is not strong 
enough to pierce the dense masses of black foliage: then the cold 
wind sighs through the branches with a wild and foreboding sound 
even when your eves grow a little accustomed to the dim funeral 
light, you cannot distinguish objects with precision : stunted pines 
seem hideous spirits lying in wait for you mighty firs are giants 
planted in your path: the rustle of the birches behind you seems to 
herald the approaching pursuit of some shapeless and nameless 
thing; 
the ear. Perhaps you may disturb the shy crow, and his hoarse 
ht or day. 


and even the rushing of the brook strikes unpleasantly upon 
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We have roused the night-raven ; I heard him croak 
As we plashed along beneath the oak. 
“Who wakens my nestlings '” the raven he said, 
* My beak shall, ere morn, in his blood be red,” etc. 

Now and then a blundering bat dashes im your face, and perhaps, 
wheeling from the moonlight, a great hoary owl soars above your 
head, shrieking like an evil spirit in the fangs of torment. Such 
are the terrours I have encountered, and survived 

I have often thought it a peculiar misfortune that, while our noble 
New-England was peopled with witches, who played their cantrips 
with success, scurrying through the midnight air on broomsticks, 
racking their victims with sharp pains and pinches, sending the mur- 
rain among their cattle, and the rot among their sheep, manutactu- 
ring myriads of tormenting horse-flies and musquitoes; in short, 
practising all the annoying parts of the black art, we should be des- 
titute of those benevolent fairies so common in the East, who never 
exert their magick powers except in behalf of suffering virtue and 
benevolence. We have many a lovely river, gliding through scenes 
of pastoral beauty and luxuriance, but no Undine ever rises from its 
waters, no Stromkerl or Boy of the Stream, ever breathes his musick 
to the flowery banks. Many of our farmers would gladly entertain 
the ** lubber-fiend” of Milton, the * drudging goblin ;* but he comes 
not at our call, and we must rest satistied in the knowledge that we 
have had our witches, and have still our phantom ship, the rival of 
the Flying Dutchman, lifting its phosphorick masts by night on the 
ocean off Block Island 

I, who am treading the downhill path of life. have grown some- 
what weary and forgetful of the legendary lore which I imbibed with 
such keen relish in days when I saw the “ splendour in the grass, 
and beauty in the flower,” still [ have retained one or two tales 
firmly believed in the earlier part of the nineteenth century, by a 
choice few of the wealthiest and most respectable inhabitants of 
west New-York, Massachusetts. They may not be unworthy of the 
pages of the Mirror, for they are curious relicks of a belief once 
universal, specimens of the mirabilia which found credence with the 
immediate predecessors of the present generation But I will no 
longer detain thé reader fro these idle tales. 





THE VERITABLE STORY OF THE WHITE CAT 


Not many vears ago, there lived in the fine old village of west 
New-York, a handsome young farmer whom we shall call Tom Ash 
land, who inherited from his father many an acre of available land, 
arable, pasturage, and woodland. ‘The success of all his projects, 
the thrift and industry of the young man were themes of wonder to 
his less enterprising or less fortunate neighbours. The old gossips 
of the vicinitv, were for a long time at a loss to discover some 
fault in him ; at length they began to wonder that he did not marry 


singular, very 





His aversion to the fair sex was very strange, very 
suspicious. A family, consisting of seven old maids, all appeared 
one Sunday in new caps, to make a dead set at him, but he never looked 
toward their pew ; and although the parson’s daughter made a faint 
on purpose to be carried out of the meeting by young Ashland, 
he never offered her the least assistance. At length a great disco- 
very was made—it was found he was courting Fanny Heathcote, the 
prettiest but poorest girl in the parish. Of course the whole town 
was in an uproar ; scandalous stories were circulated about the 
young lady, and it was openly asserted that her mother, who was 
bed-ridden for fifteen years, diced of infirmity, and was buried very 
privately, was a witch; and it was moreover added (but this was 
whispered cautiously) that she had bequeathed some of the secrets 
of her art to her daughter as a legacy. And indeed any one who 
looked upon the black sparkling eves of Fanny, or her rosy lips, 
must have confessed there was a witchery there, the strangest in the 
world. It was quite wonderful to observe what a sudden interest in 
the affairs of Ashland was taken by all those worthy fathers of the 


village, who had marriageable daughters. They would take him by 


the button when they met him im the street, ask very affectionately 
after his health, invite him to dinner or to supper according to the 
time of day, and conclude by throwing out very dark hints about 
The 


daughter was on the verge of ancient maidenhood, * felt it his duty 


the danger of forming hasty connexions parson, whose 
to his dear voung friend,” to advise him to break off immediately 
with Fanny Heathcote. But the obdurate young man seemed to 
cling closer to his mistress the more her reputation was assailed , 
he waited upon her to meeting and to singing-s¢ hool, and even 
danced with her at the annual assembly-bali. All this was matter 
of triumph to Fanny and an old crone of an aunt, who dwelt in the 
little cottage which was the sole remaining property of the family of 
Heathcote. The pretty young maiden, proud of her conquest, waxed 
capricious and coquettish: like an angler who has hooked a fine 
trout, she found sport in playing him with the line before she brought 
him to the bank. Ashland’s ardent temper ill brooked this treat- 
ment, he became moody, jealous, and disconsolate ; finally sulky 
and almost savage. In this mood he was again assailed by advisers, 


} 
his 


and finding the conduct of mistress grow daily more and more 
provoking, he told her that their engagement was at an end— 
that he would never marry her. Fanny was thunderstruck—she 
wept, promise d, and pleaded, while the old aunt scolded and threat- 
ened. All was vam—Ashland had decided, and he abided by his 
decision 

After this he entirely avoided female society, and lived secluded 
on his farm. He sought no companionship, and to visiters who 
forced themselves upon him, he behaved with a rudeness bordering 


One day as he sat at dinner, the door swung open of 


on ferocity 
itself, and a beautiful white cat entered the room. She approached 
Ashland, purring, and seeking by her actions to win his caresses; 
but the rude farmer spurned her from him with his foot. She was 


not, however, to be repulsed, but continued to solicit his attention. ! 


From that time forward the cat never left the presence of Ashland, 
but followed him everywhere, to the field, to nde, to the stable, to 
the dining-room. This singular conduct of the animal attracted the 
attention, first of the female domesticks and the labvurers on the 
tarm, and then of the whole village, so that in a short time nothing 
else was talked about. It was the universal opinion that she was a 
witch, and many hinted that it was Fanny Heathcote, who had 
taken that shape to persecute her faithless lover. Ashland, however, 
was warned against using violence, because it was predicted that 
ll luck would follow him in case he should permit his passion to 
get the better of his prudence. ‘Tom, we have seen, was a fellow 
who little liked advice, and the conduct of the white cat at length 
became so insupportable, that one Friday he resolved to shoot her 
As he took down his gun for that purpose, the cat moaned so 
piteously, and looked up in his face with so humane an expression, 
that he half relented 


* Hang ye!" said Tom, menacing her with 


his foot—** begone! or stay here and have a charge of buckshot in 
vour confounded stubborn head, ve inp of Satan!” The cat stepped 
toward the door, then returned and lay down on the hearth-rug at 
full length 


rang through the room, and the animal rolled on the floor in mortal 


r shriek 


Tom levelled his plece and tired—a plerem 


agony Not long after the 


At that mstant the clock struck twelve 
door burst open, and in rushed the old aunt of Fanny Heathcote, 
breathless with exertion, and exclaiming, ** You've killed her, you 
foul thef' My pretty Fanny is breathing her last.” 

Tom Ashland waited for no more; bareheaded he fled from the 


agony, with the 


house, and took the well-known path to Fanny's cottage flew 


to her bedside, and found her writhing m blood 


ig 
streaming from several wounds in her head. The pallor and convul 


sions of death were already 





ipon her, but she took the hand of Ash 


land, and said, ** Forgive and forget, as | do; let me have a Chris 


tian burial,” and expired. Her last wishes were attended to; butto 


secure her person in the grave, she was laid with her face downward, 


and a horse-shoe nailed upon the coffin lid. Ashland survived het 


but a few months, during which he moped about his ho Isc, rarely 
taking food, and incessantly muttering strange phrases to himsel! 


He was buried by the side of Fanny, and a plain slab of stone, 


without any liscription, marks the place ot their repose 


A GOOSE OF A WITCH 


The other tale is briefer still. 


hag, possessed of the black art, whose 


In the same village lived an old 
name I do not recollect, but 


whose malevolence seemed to direct itself exclusively agamst a 


neighbouring farmer, simply because she was the poorest, and he 


the richest person inthe town In this she proved herse lia thorough 


radical . she 


At length, the better to carry on het persecutions 


assumed the form of a goose, and followed the poor man every- 





where, playing a thousand pranks, to his infinite annoyance. Seve- 
ral times he discharged at her the goodly king's arm, which had 
once poured its bullets upon Louisburgh—the goose or the witch 
seemed musket-proof. At length, to his great delight, the farmer 





caught the malevolent bird, wrung tts neck, spitted it, and began to 


roast it No sooner did the goose begin to roast, than the old hag, 


whose cottage was not far remote, began to utter the most piercing 
screams, Which increase d in vehemence as the culimary ] rocess pro 


The few neighbours whom curiosity or kindne 


cece de d. 


to the witch's cottage, dec lared, upon Oath, that the skin ar 


ot the hag looked precise ly as if she had been « Xpose d to a hot tire, 


and that she gave up the ghost in great agony, complaining of a 


dreadful heat and thirst 





Such are the tales which I received from those who firmly be 
heved m thea truth; and there are pro ably some old people yet 
ahve who would as soon think of doubting the truth of the Bible, as 
ot refusing credit to these wild fantastick legends The s thern 
portion of my readers will smile at their absurdity; but 1 we sk 
them, candidly, if a New-England witch does not bear away the 
palm of reverence from a Dutch ghost’ But I will not press this 
point upon their consciences. Saint Nicholas forbid ' cs 

POPULAR FRENCIL LITERATURE, 
THOUGHTS, FEELINGS AND FANCIES, 
Adapted from De Balzac, for the Mirror 
THE CAUSE WHY OLD MAIDS ARE DISAGREEADRLE 

Ir evervthing here below ought to have an object and an aim, 
there are, decided!y, sume existences whose utility and end it ts 
impossible to discern. Morality and political economy are equally 
opposed to the ndivid ial who consumes without prod ( z. r 
occupies @ pl ice on the earth without causing either good or ev 
tor that which to our eyes is an e€Vil, Is, GOouDtIEess, In Its a Ope, a 
benefit, although we cannot unmediately distinguish its results It 
is very rarely that old maids are not, of themselves, arrayed m the 
class of these ur productive beings Now, if the consciousness of 
one’s utility wives to an active ayent a feeling of satistaction, whi h 


encourages hum to support ile, itis i dubstable that the certainty of 





being a burden to society, or even useless to mn, should produce a 
contrary effect, and excite, in an inert being, that self-contempt 
which is felt toward it by others. This stern and social re probation 


is one of the causes, which, unknown to these creatures themselves, 


assists in their tempers that bitterness and sourness of 


exciting in 
feeling which is so unequivocally expressed in their leatures 
A prejudice, in which there ts, perhaps, a good deal of reason, 


throws much odium, and in France, more than elsewhere, 


upon the 


female with whom no man has wished to partake the goods, or to 


support the sorrows, of life. Now there is a period in a woman's 


life, when the world condemns them, right or wrong, for the disdain 


of which they are the victims. If they are ordinary in person or 


feature, the sweetness of their temper should redeem the imperfec 


tions of nature; if they are beautiful, the cause of their misfortune 


must be founded upon general reasons. It is doubtful which are the 


greatest objects of dislike If their celibacy has been a determined 


thing, and they have made a vow to be independent, neither men 
nor mothers will forgive them for having evaded the duties of a 
woman, and steeled themselves against those emotions which render 


their sex so irresistible to renounce its sorrows is to divest it of 


the poetry of life, and to be unworthy of those sweet consolations to 
mother | 


1 exquisite qualities of women are only deve loped 


wilich every as an indisputable rig 


rit Then, as the gene- 
rous sentiments anc 


by constant exercise, in continuing maiden, a female is a nonentity, 


and adverse to the plan of nature ; seltish, egotistical, and cold, she 


is only calculated to create an unple asant and disagreeable fee hinge 


This stern judgment is un appily too just for the old maids, who 


are the object of it, bo be pwnorant of its motives. These ideas influ 


ence their hearts as naturally as the consequence of their single 


and 


uncomiortable existence are reprod ced vpon ther features, 
which, by degrees. become dulled, withered, and pallid, because 
that constant expansion of so l, OF joyousness of te mperament, 
which plays upon the countenance of women, and endows each 


movement with ease and softness, has never existed forthem. Then 


thev become soured and disappointed, because a person who has 


failed in his or her vocation, is necessarily unhappy, they sutler, 


and sutlering generates spitetulness In fact, before she blames 


herself tor her solitary and isolated condition, a woman, for a long 


time, prefers accusing the world for its injustice toward her. There 


s but one step | 


The uw 
| 


adress 


rotween such accusation and a desire of ve ngeance 


iracetulness and carelessness tor which their persons and 


are remarkable, is a necessary result of their condition ; for 


having experienced the want or the inclination to pole ase, elegance 


are toreign to U 





and good taste wm, and they pe receive nothing but 


self mm themselves. This feeling leads them imperceptibly, but 


surely, to give the preterence to everything which suits their con 
venience, and ts adapted to thei peculiarities, without any thought 
‘to another 


of how tar it may be 





Having never accurately 


discriminated the its of dissimilarity between their character and 





that of other women, they at length perceive them, and are annoyed 
thereby, and impute ther unamiubleness to evervthing but the nght 


cause. Jealousy rs an indelible sentument in every female heart ; 


] 


but old maids are jealous to no purpose, and fee lthe misenes, alone, 


passion Wlich men can forgive, because they are flat 


of the only | 
tered by it 


And 
} 


jopments of nature, 


thus, tortured in their wishes, forced to control the deve 


old maids are mecessantly afflicted by a hidden 


constraint, against which they constantly struggle, and to which they 


are never habituated 


Is it not painful to every one, and particularly 


to a female, to read upon each visage a tee lu y ot dishke, when !t is 


her pec ir province to awake in every heart around her the most 
winning and pleasing sensations’) ‘Therefore their looks are gene 
rally downeast and aside, less through modesty than timidity and 


Phey cannot pardon the world for the false position they 


occupy, because they cannot forgive themselves for it It is not 
practicable for a person always at war with berself, or living in 
1 state of contradiction with the olyects of life, to leave others in 
peace, and to retram from envying thei happiness 
A SPANISH BEAUTY 

Her face was very fair, but the sky of Spain had shaded ut witha 
slight tinge of brown, which added an expression of ardent and maiden 
haughtiness to the usual se raj hick serenity of her features ; but 


beneath this translucency of complexion, was a vivid and lightning 


tint, which mught be owing to the Moorsh blood which vivitied 


ke 
and coloured ut, while tue subtle pring iple of vitality and colour was 
hidden Her haw was combed back upon the crown of her head, 
and thence tell in waving curis, throwing a dark shadow on her 
fresh) transparent ears, and setting off the torm of her neck, which 
was of a faint azure tint Her luxuriant mass ol dark tresses was 
in admirable keepmg with her clear and sparkling eyes, and the rosy 
freshness of her lips. The basquina of her country waved elegantly 
around the gracetul and su * curve ol her back 





She was not like the virgin of Italy, bot that virgin of Spain which 


Murillo painted, the only artist who has dared to portray that most 


essed among women, overwhelmed and imtoau 





ed with rapture 


by the conception of the Saviour—the most soaring imagination of 


the boldest and most fervid of painters 

In this gurl three things were united, of which one alone would be 
sufficient to make a divinity of a woman. ‘The pure beauty of the 
pearl lying m the azure depths of ocean , the sublime exaltation and 
ibstraction of the Spanish samt Teresa: and that vol ptuous influ 
ence which, as yet, is unknown to the bright bemg that mspires it 


Her presence possessed all the power of a fabled talisman. 


THE FOOD OF PASSION 


It is not imaday thata woman can be formed, or will yield, to the 
caprices Of passion The voluptuousne ss ol love ° like arare ar d 
delicate flower, requires the utmost anxiety and ingenuity in its 
culture. ‘Time, and the umon of hearts and minds, can alone bring 


its resources to light, and give birth to those delhcious and ten- 


au 
der pleasures, for which we are inspired with numberless supersti- 
tions, and which we beLeve inherent and prodigal in the heart of the 


beloved one, 
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This wonderful faith, this religious belief, and this fruitful cer- 
tainty of enjoying a peculiar and unlimited happiness in the society 


of the one object, are, in part, the secret of durable attachments and 





long-continued passions. With a woman who possesses the true 
genius of her sex, love never degenerates into a habit. Her adoring 
fondness has the gift of investing every incident with ever-varied 
forms. She mixes so much sentiment with her love Her sex’s arti- 
fice is so blended with nature, and there is so much of nature in her 
artifice, that her remembrance is as powerful as her actual presence 
Before, and in comparison with her, all other females shrink. One 
must have trembled with the apprehension of losing se vast and 
brilliant a love, or must have already lost it, to be able to estunate it 
But if, having known it, a man has surrendered it 
if the 


at its true value 
to form some cold and heartless marriage with another , 
woman, with ‘whom he hoped to realize the self-same transports and 
illusions, proves to him, by some of those facts which are concealed 
under the veil of the domestick sanctuary, that such a vision can 
never, never more beam upon him, if he has still upon his lips the 
sweet relish of a passionate lover, and has flung away from him a 
suitable mate for a social and convenient umion, then he had better 
die at once, or harden his heart with that selfish, cold, and egotisti- 
cal philesophy, which all sensitive souls hold in herrour. 


THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST IN PARIS 


Next comes the society of artists. Here every countenance ts 
stamped with the seal of originality, searred with the storms of the 
passions, exhausted, but sinewy and deeply marked. ‘Tormented 
by a desire of producing something worthy of their aspirations, Ie 7 
onward by the devouring impulses of an extravagant genius, and 
hungering after pleasure in its wildest excesses, the artists of Paris 
think to make up, by excessive application, the gaps occasions dl by 
idleness, and vainly endeavour to reconcile pleasure und glory, riches 
and the perfection of art In the commencement of his career, 
the artist is always in terrour of his creditors; his wants create 
debts, and these obligations compel him to devote his nights to labour 
The co 


median acts until midnight, studies in the morning, and rehearses at 


in order to liquidate them. After toil comes dissipation 


noon; the sculptor be nds over his statue, the journalists a walk 
ing inearnation of thought as the soldier is of war, the fashionable 
painter is crushed with orders ; the one without occupation gnaws 
his own heart if he is conscious of the possession of genus. ‘Thes« 
talents are assassinated by rivalries, jealousies and calummes. Some 
mn despair of success, roll ito the abyss of vice, others die young 
and unknown, after having discounted their life too prematurely 
But few of these faces, so sublimely beautiful at their outset im life, 
remain long undistigured. Moreover, the flashing grace of then 
features is rarely understood ; an artist's visage is generally irre 
gular, and its lines are mostly above or below the dimensions agreed 
upon for what imbeciles have established as the bean edea/ of beauty 
What power has destroyed their symmetry ? Passion All passions 
in Paris are resolved by two terms: gold and dissipation 


CONTRAST OF PARISIAN FEATURES 


Paris is essentially the city of contrasts. Hf true feeling is rare 
in it, you will frequently encounter there, as elsewhere, trendships 
that stand the proof of every emergency, and devoted attachments 
whose force 1s boundless. On this field of battle where mterests and 
passions are the troops, as well as in the midst of those societies 
where selfishness is the general, and where each is obliged to defend 
himself singly, it appears as if each sentiment was determined to 


in itself, and to be sublime by contrast and yuxtapos 





be comple 
tion And so are the faces moulded Frequently in the high aris 
tocracy of Paris are to be seen those clear, radiant, and ravishing 
countenances of young men, the fruits of an education, and a sys 
tem of manners altogether peculiar. ‘To the youthful beauty and 
freshness of the English blood they unite the firmness of southern 
features, the French liveliness and purity of form. The brightnes- 
of their eyes, the delicious rosiness of their lips, the lustrous and 
glossy darkness of their silky curls, their fair complexion, and the 
distinguished cutting of their visage make them lke the lovely flow 

ers of human nature, magnificent to look at among the surrounding 
mass of tarnished, withered, wrinkled, sharp, and grimacing phy 

siognomies. The women admire them with that greedy pleasure 
with which men love to gaze upon a beautiful girl, graceful and gen- 
tle, and endowed with all those virgin charms with which our ima 
gimation delights to invest unrivalled beauty 


THE BOUDOIR OF THE GIRL WITH THE GOLDEN HAIR, 


She belonged to that variety of the sex which the Romans 
denominated fulva, fara, the woman of fire. That which was the 
most striking in her was two eyes, yellow lke those of tigers; the 
yellow of gold that glitters—living gold 
be endowed with the faculty of thought 


that gold which seems to 


A female hand pushed him upon an ottoman, and loosened the 
handkerchief which covered his eves. Henri beheld Paquita be 
fore him, in all the exquisite and voluptuous glory of woman 

One half of the boudoir in which he found himself was of the 
form of a crescent swelling beautifully and softly, and contrasted 
well with the other extremity, which was a perfect square, in the 
middle of which shone a chimney-piece of marble, incrusted with 
gold. The entrance was by a iateral door, over which hung a cur- 
tain of elaborately-worked scarlet tapestry, and which was opposire 
toa window. Around that portion of the apartment which was of 
the horse-shoe form ran a real Turkish divan; that is to say, a 
thick mattrass, laid upon the floor, and used as a bed, the half cir- 
cumference of which was about fifty feet, of white cassimere, 


studded with tufts of black silk, and of the colour of the wild red ! 


poppy, and lozenge-shaped. The back of this spacious couch was 
several inches higher than the numerous pillows whose downy 
softness seemed to invite repose. ‘The walls were covered with 
scarlet cloth, and at intervals were placed folds of India muslin, 
fluted like a Corinthian column by alternate hollow and round pipes, 
gathered at bottom, and crowned at top by a crimson capital, on 
which arabesque designs were wrought. Where the muslin 
covered the scarlet, the latter assumed a pink colour, that amorous 
hue which was reflected by the window curtains of India muslin 
bordered with rose-coloured silk, and fringed with black and red 
Six silver-gilt arms supported each two wax-lights, fixed at equal 
distances along the wall over the divan. The circling, from whose 
centre hang a lustre of silver and cut glass, shone in tts pure white- 
ness ; the cornice was gilded; and the carpet was like an India 
shawl, offering the emblems and recalling the poetry of Persia, 
where the hands of the slaves had worked it. The other articles 
of furniture were covered with white cassimere, embroidered with 
black and crimson tufts The clock and the candelabras were of 
white marble with golden veins. The only table im the room was 
covered with a Cashmere shawl for cloth. Graceful flower-pots held 
roses of all kinds, with white and red tlowers. The slightest detail 
seemed to have been studied with that care and anxiety which love 
inspires, and richness had never before been so exquisitely con- 
verted into elegance for the expression of grace, and the in- 
spiration of pleasure. The most frigid imagination would have 


warmed under the various influences of the place The flashing 
array of the hangings assumed every variety of shade, whose hues 
changed according to the direction of the eyve—now wiite, now 


rosy, from the hyht reflected from the transparent flute os of the 


musiin. The soul seems to have a latent aflection for white; love 
atlects a rosy tint; and the passions are flattered by gold, whose 
powers can re¢ alize their fantasies All that there is in man of 
vague and mysterious, all his inexhaustible and strange affinities, 
were here caressed by their involuntary sympathies. ‘There was 
an amalgamation of colours m the 


around, to which the soul responded by voluptuous, dreamy, and 


harmonious perfection of all 


floating ideas 


Surrounded by a rich atmosphere of exquisite perfumes, in a 


white dressing-gown, barefooted, with delicate orange 


blossoms in 


her raven tresses, Paquita appeared to Henn, who knelt before Ler 


ss if he adored the goddess of the temple ito whieh he had er 


tered. Although De Marsay was habituated to the refinements of 


Parisian luxury, he was surprised at the appearance of thus pearl- 


Whether 


it was from the contrast of the darkness through which he came, 


and the light which now bathed his soul, or whether he rapidly ran 
between this scene and his first mterview, he 


shell of a room, similar to the one where Venus was born 


over a comparisan 
was absorbed in one of those delicate sensations imspired by the 


true spirit of poetry In this radiant spot, ope ned to lus gaze as if 
by a fairy wand, the sight of this girl—the master-prece of creation, 


with her mehly-tinged complexion, her satin-looking skin, lightly 
gilded by the rosy reflection and the subtle influence of love, and 


sparkling as if she reflected each pure and glorious ray of light and 
' 


colour his anger, lus desire of venceance, each teeing of wound 


ed vanity and mortification at once subsided. He passed his hand 


round her waist, drew her gently upon one knee, and telt with inet 
! 


fable rapture the warm pressure o that virl Whose rich development 
of beauty mtoxicated his soul, and made lus biood run in a torrent 
to his heart J. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE HOT SPRINGS OF CARLSBAD. 


A LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN INVALIT 








My pear FriEND—Association of ideas, thoag!: sometimes trou 
hlesome, are yet often productive of pleasure It was w e nding 
in one of the romantick vallies of this reguon, the wilds of Bohemia 
and pursuing the course Of a pure mountain stream, Whose sh, es 
pecially the trout, we feed upon daily, that vou were br t tomy 
mind asa companion for a ramble alo its tatins, and t vuonh its 
woods, with each a ftishing-rod at d a basket of ca Hes 

\ more romantick region @ sportsman cou! ot wish Lakes, 
streams, mountains and torests, furnish mut t irtridges 
and deer 

It vou have thought proper to inquire of our friends, vou wall have 
le arned our progress so neariy that at will be unnecessary to recite 
itto you; sufficient will be told to a mind of your reading and ima- 


gination, to name Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Brussels, Liege, Aix-la 
Chapelle, Cologne, and the Rhine 

We coasted this superb river in our carriage, and saw old castles 
in ruins, to make the antiquary ran mad, and vinevards enough to 
drive the ultra temperance men to despa.t 

I must give you an meident which occurred at Cologne I at- 


tended a sublime mass at that most sublime of all cathedrals, and 


had literally taken a priest from the altar to open for us the splend: 
tomb of the “three magi.” or three k 


Melchior, and Balthazar, and for winch | paid titteen tranes. 


s of Cologne, ¢ aspar 





An old man, apparently near the grave, made many abortive 
attempts to enter the sacred place with our party. He was rudely 
repulsed by the pnest, but upon my intercession was permitted to 
enter. His object was to have his beads passed over the skulls of 
the magi. The priest accordingly put his rosary on a_ fork, 
and passed it through a grate of gold and precious stones, and 
touched the skulls. The old man received it with an expression of 
really sublime emotion, as much as to say, ** Now let thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” On leaving 
the cathedral, we saw the old man on his knees, before the nage of 
the Saviour, both arms extended in prayer, holding up his thrice- 


= 
| blessed rosary, and to all appearance, * out of the body” in his de- 


vouons. This old man will now die in peace. Did you ever know 
fifteen franes do so much before ' 

From Frankfort we struck off through Bavaria for this place. We 
stopped at the famous springs of Wisbaden for a week, and saw 
much of the world as it is here, and such as | should not wish to see 
in our own beloved country. Both at Wisbaden and here at Carls- 
had, there are crowds of sick, and people of all grades, from the 
princes and princesses down to the humble shopkeeper. You may 
well suppose that their appearance, manners, and customs are abun- 
dantly amusing to us. 

Carlsbad 1s an extraordinary place. It is literally in a gorge on 
the banks of a small stream, between and in the midst of mountains, 
covered with a black forest. It is the region of Der Freischutz, or 
the * Wild Hunstman of Bohemia.” ‘There is scarcely room for a 
street each side of the stream, so that the front windows of our 
lodgings look against a rock, on which is the trumpet, or look-out 
tower, and from our rear windows we can catch fish from the river 
Every house is a lodging-house. We get breakfast at home and 
take dinner in publick. Nothing is more common, however, than to 
see hundreds taking their breakfasts and suppers out under the 
trees, on the publick promenades. Everything ts free and easy : 
every one apparently doing the thing that pleases hun best. This, 
to be sure, consists generally in the men all smoking and the women 
all talking. By daylight, all the world rises to go to the springs 
Each person carries a little china mug for their own especial use, 
also a dial, with a hand, to show how many glasses they have drank 
It is absolutely necessary to walk fifteen minutes between ea h 
glass, and one hour after the last, before breakfast—so you see 


every one must work for his lif 


It is amusing enough to look on 
and see the fashions. Young girls are hardly noticed Accordingly, 
the great mass of the ladies are old and fat, dressed in the extre me 
of the fashion To see the bowing and scraping to these old fattic s, 
one would take this to be the paradise of old women. An Ameri- 
can here is almost an unkuown animal, and we are gazed at and 
looked upon as rara aris 

I do not know a place in the world where a person could live so 
Ciame is more plentiful than in America, and 
fruits and flowers without end 


well and so cheap 

Large wild strawberries are now, 

and willbe, abundant for a month, the most beautiful apric ots, and | 

have already seen peaches. ‘The air is so cool that we use comforta- 
bles on our beds 

The springs are the most surprising. The principal one is one hun- 

/ 


dred and forty degrees of heat. It bursts out of the earth twelve or 


It is saline, contam zZ 


You drink it as hot as vou can bear it, and become 


fourteen feet, with great force and froth 
much soda 


very fond of it. IT drink ten cups or tumblers of it every morning 





I know nothing tbat impresses one with the mvstery of creation 
in an equal degree llere is a column of Walter containing «a dozen 


ingredients, and large eno gh to turn a mull, that has been spoullug 


up probably sinee the creatio in exactly the same qual titv, q ialitv, 


and heat. Whocan account for these things’? It sometimes ex. 


plodes ; and last vear it blew up the bed of the nver right under our 
lodging room windows. We have now been here nearly four weeks, 
and are much benetited. We shall leave this on the fifteenth or six- 


and go by Mumeh thre rh the 


teenth for Dresden and Prague, 


Tyrol bw Inspruck to Italy Of my manv promises to write, | fear 


I shall fulfil but few mut T hope vou will accept this as an imper 


fect fulfilment of the one I made to you “— 





THE DRAMA. 








unple to the managers of 
we lis erality to the company of t te Bowery theatre. is 


iil praise, and much good w © done by the 











ake it in hat ane carry it forwar vy their sanction and ¢ 
shinents thfoughout the 
intry would be suthcrent ‘create a ve inhdsome sum Wwherew 

, that a somety wll spee v be 


tormed on a plan similar to that im Lor 





Tue Park 


serve tt Mrs. Keelev is one of the Sttrne and st tone! rdelineators 


Vs mve cen st essful ere. and they de 
rmances we have, in ne 
A ii tpeosse 1 trian ears, even li men itftesting her 1 wer erthe bea 


Her husban 1 a quiet Way ts Irresist t Their engagemer 





‘ m uallv agreeable t thik, actors, a 
Mv Tones du g lis engagement was alwavs received with fnend en 
t, and Mademoiselie Augusta’s dancing is considered secow 
¥ to that of Vestris 


Tue Narional The Maid of Cashmere isa corceous opera, that has beet 


t alk € whever s ts pr 





whole we ne up is creditable » the 


that the prece w mve along and protitable run 


THE FRANKLIN 


The Gelden Farmer encore This mece. with Sefton’s act 
wou make an tipression at 





eatre, 






eople »fo see it might after nicht with great gout 


Ricumonp Hitt The destimes of this establishment are as changealic 
as the hue of the chamelion. Within the space a few days has ct er 
hands a zen times—first Mrs. Hambim had it, then Messrs. Cl 
Teller, then Mr. Jonas Phillips and another. then somebody else, and now 
Miss Nelson ts the Vestris of this establishment. Ti 
wwever, Inthe ne 
ttle Richmond Hill, upen which some fata 
Barnes lost his eight thousand dollars in this * 
Ihs malediction lies heavy upon it 








e rage for ne 


Ourhoed will, it is feared, shortly hermet Vv S€ 


tv seems to rest ever since pot 


promising” estabushment 


Tue BowERY.—This theatre is to be rebuilt 
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LITERARY NOTICES OF tile WHER. 


BOOK TABLE. 


To excel in one branch of accomplishment is generally considered 





sufficient for one man; there are, however, some gifted mortals 


whose genius is of a general character, and who signalize their ta- 


lents in a variety of wavs. In these latter days it 1s not necessarv 


that an mdividual should emulate the glorv of **Cymon sweet- 


souled,” who conquered the Persian at the head of an Athenian army 


and in command of a fleet, on one and the self-same day ; modern 


acquirements have no such field for illustration, nor do they need it 





The refinements of civilization and science have marked ou 


ent paths to fame and fortune ; and to be more tl 


We have 


emiment in mm one 


is to make a man quoted as a very extraordinary character 


an instance of this in Mr Forrest, whose ambition might well be 
coutented with his h ch position as the first tragedian of the dav 
but not satisfied with the supremacy of the mimick scene, he has 


no doutt his * Rambles in E 


and flourishin 


taken up the pen, and we have rope,” 


will win him laurels that will be verdant geven after 


the fleeting recollections of the actor shall have passed away for 
ever 


the feelir 


The tame of the greatest pe rformer can only remain vivid u 


ind memories of those 





who witnessed his triamph; ut 
dies with him and them, and posterity can only guess at the sweet 


ness of a Betterton’s tones, the m wick Of a Crarrh k's eve, the ma 


jestick person of Kemble, and the startling bursts of passion at d 


pathos which are identitied in our minds with the name of hea 


nperfectly image forth these 


Another generation can but faint!y and 


dwell with so much enthus 


magnificent creations on Which we ism 
they must take all on trust; and thev mav, perchance, tmacine either 
that our admiration was exagverated, or our notions of perfect act 


t 


ing not so retined as the 


r consideration, and posterity rarely fails to ratify the 


rown Phe author, however, comes more 


tangibly to o 








mature igment Of antiquity othese * Rambles” a memoir of 
their w will be prefixed, which will occupy some hundred and 
fitty pages ol the wok; and such a career as Forrest's, diversifis 

with anecdote, character and meident, cannot fail to be acceptabl 


to the publick, procec ding from the who has known him 


pen of one 


long and well. The work will be published by the Harpers, and not 
yw Carey, Lea and Blanchard, as we recently and inadvertently s ( 
by ¢ ] iB ] 1 

The first portion of the memotrs of Laer Bonaparte has st 
been issued by Messrs. Sanders and Otlev, of this eity [t is 


interesting development of the early career ot Napoleon. on whose 


ver members of his family rose to distinction. Lucien 


fortunes the ot 


was a skilful itriguer in those stormy davs, and was mainly mstra 


which the Db rec'ory 
1 Napoleon 


mental in maturing the plans by was overthrown, 





tion of the 


The 


ieconsp 


and the « sulate established cesery 


scenes he witnessed, and in wt 





cuous par 


, 
not fail to yaparte, moreover, is a 


scholar and a poet { ck poem intwelve books, 





} 


entitled Charlemagne, or the Church Triumphant, which ts now for 


gotten. Thes¢ noirs are very beautifully printed, like every other 
book whi ies om this press 

The Fem iio son Crusoe wthe title of a work shortly to be 
publishe d by W. Bell, of A street If the author has used his 
materials to good advantage he has a fine field for description and 


Ihe idea of 





invention a female abandoned to her own resources 


on a desert island, is a strikir 





r, although not a novel subject; but, 


we are apprehensive, that all the sentiments and poetry cf such an 


incident has been exhausted by Maturin in his beaut:fu! 





creation of 
Immalee, w 
diablerie ai 


h to us isthe finest episode in his strange legend of 
{ Melmoth 

The third edition of Bryant's Poems was publ shed last week by 
the Harpers, and co 
iMustration, the ele 


nmends itself to every taste by the beauty of its 


ince of its typography, and the surpassing ex- 


cellence of its contents These are made up of the poetical gems 


which have veared in the two former editions of his works ; with 


the other productions of his pen whieh have from time to time ap 





peared in the her with some other pieces which are en- 
tirely new. The vignette an entrance to a wood s by Mr. Weir, 
and is very prettily done 
The history of the P mecipa Reformer 
] 


and the reformation of religion, with the portraits, in the pentogra- 





¢ of the rteenth Century, 
phick manner, of those famous men, has 
J. P. Callender, Nassau-street 


of useful and mteresting knowledge, 


ust been published by Mr 


This little work contains a mass 
which everybody ought to be 


imbued with, but which too few think it worth their while to acquire 


They have it here in ltth ilar manner 


We have rece 


compass, and ina po 


ived a volume of Poems, bv McDonald Clarke, pub- 


lished by Mr. Be Ann-street Amid much that is absurd and 
strange in diction and sentiment, there are occasional flashes of 


brilliancy, and strokes of tenderness, that make us exc Oh, 


sr si { 


aim, 


omnia This book is a psychological curiosity, and werthy 
the critical dissect 


Mr Tavlor. 


on of the philosopher and the metaphysician 


as publishe d the 


f Park Row and Nassau-street, h 





“Select Remains of the Rev. Wiliam Nevins, p. p..’ in a very 
handsome volume, with a portrait of that lamented divine A bio- 
graphical memoir is pretixed, and every Christian scholar will be de- 


valuable legacy of a good man 


lighted with this 


Are you a Ciristian? is a very important question, and every 


person may resolve it for himself by reading a diminutive thirty-two- 


mo. volume, under that utle, issued by the same publisher 

The two first editions of the historical novel of Lafitte, by Pro- 
fessor Ingraham, being exhausted, the author has revised, altered, 
and improved the work, preparatory to a third edition, which was 
put to press last week 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


The “ Incongruities of Dr. Webster's Dictionary” would ec 




















“py more space 























than we should be willing to give to the subvect The * ft ‘ n of a Country 
Coquette” appears to be written by a discarded swan, and we apprehend fis 
complaints would find little s ere to publish them to thet ! The 
unpublished anecdotes of Gen shington have been told of every cat man 
since the flood The * Sket Burr” does the writer but ‘ edit 
We would not wrlling ' fit f the crave “(Ceroline's” me 
ting at fortune are tn younds & sm” frens Ten years 
she will be surpre h D ’ 4 which we now t 
decline “Ch ch t the desk The “ Seetch of \ . 
Men” has been returned, as u gh the Post ' 
lerge package from New-? mms on t 
P heang ch ! ", and tt t t eu 
to break the se ' ni ' nth s ‘ 
unsuttable to these ” vw 
fuwed upon t J ut the M fan ' t 
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GATHERED FRAGMENTS. 


THE FAITHLESS LOVER 


But keep thou each token 
| lavished on thee ; 

Ring and chain are unbroken, 
Thou false one to me' 


Ah! would Leould send 
The memory that fetters, 


I senp back thy letters | 
he | 
Ihe dreams that must end 

| 


That my rival—how bitter 
That word to my heart ' 

Mav read in their glitter 

1 How faithless thou art 


I send back thy tresses, 
Thy long raven hair; 
Could | send thy caresses, 

They too should be there 


Tue crists.---Oh, those burning moments in love, when romance 
has just mellowed into passion, 


luxurious vagueness, mingles the enthusiasm of its dreams with the 


and without losing anything of its 


That is the exact time when love 
all thoughts, the 


ardent desires of reality and earth! 
has reached its highest point; when all feelings, 
whole soul and the whole mind, are seized and engrossed ; when every 
difficulty in the opposite seale seems lighter than dust; when to re- 
nounce the object beloved is the most deadly and lasting 


and when, in so many breasts, honour, conscience, virtue, have per 


ished at once, and suddenly, into ashes, before that mighty and irre- 
sistible fire 

sand an Ameri 
“ Have we, in 


A VESUVIAN EXTINGUISHER.~-“‘ In your country,” 
can, “ you have the ever-burning Mount Vesuvius.” 
deed ?” rejoined the Italian. “ But please to remember that in your's 
you have the ever-glorious Falls of Niagara, which would put it out in 
five minutes!” 

ALARMING NEWS FOR LapIFS.—The following is said to have been 
‘For my part | 
wives, and 


among the writings of the great and pious Luther :---* 
cannot oppose the man whe may wish to marry several 
that I de net think such plurality contrary to holy scripture.” 


sacrifice ; 


THREE GREAT PHYSICIANS ~—The bedside of the celebrated Dumou 


lin, a few hours before he breathed his last, was surrounded by the 


most eminent physicians of Paris, who affected to believe that his 
| 


in irreparable loss to the professien. ‘* Gentlemen, 


all } 


death would be ¢ 
inerrour. I s!} eave behind me three 
Being p 
pected to be included in the trio, he 
and Diet!" 

WHat Is LAW LIKE ?- 


said Dumoulin, ** you are 


ressed to name them, as each ex 


MN ater, E-vercise, 


distinguished physicians,” 


answered, “* 


-Law is like acountry dance ; peop! 
It is lihe a OR © 


surgery ; there are a great many terrible cases init. [tis like p! 


up and down in it tll they are fairly tired out 
ysick, 
too; thev that take the leastofit are best off Itishke a homely gen- 


to follow :” and like a seoldine wife: very bad 


tlheman ; “very well 

when it follows us. Law is like a new fashion ; people are bewitched 

to getinto it: and hke bad weather, most people are glad to get out of it 
ToLeRaBLY Toven.---A man was saying in company that he had 


seen a juggler place a ladder, in open ground, upen one end, and mount 


it by passing through the rounds, and stand upon the top erect. Ano- 
} 


ther, who was present, said he had no doubt of it, as he had seen a 


man who had done the same thing, but with this addition, that when 
he arrived at the top, Ae pulled the ladder up after him 
Many 


mind, well authenticated, are going 


APSENCE OF MIND.--- anecdotes of singular abstraction of 


the rounds; but we have the first 
news of the most wonderful case which has ever occurred. Mr. - 
his cigar one afternoon last 


week, when a tailors lad entered the office, and 


and mechanically put his 


a lawyer in State-street, was enjoying 
presented his mas- 
ter’s bill. Mr.—— glanced at the amount, 4 
hand in his pocket and cashed it 

A coop REMARK.---The Boston Courier says, *‘ Aaron Burr died a 
Christian, according to the New-York Times. So much the better for 


If he had lived a Christian, how much better would it have 


himself. 
been for the world.’ 


Wuutskers.---] cannot imagine,’ said Alderman H. * why 


whiskers should turn gray so much sooner than the hair on my hea 


* Because you | 
brains,” observed a waz 


Boston NotTions.—It is computed by Doctor Jackson, from an : 


lvsis of the water of Boston, that the e:tizens drink, annually, 


enough to make a column of marble, two feet in diameter, and 1 


feet lon 


MY FIRST LOVE 


As steals the dew along the flower, 
So stole thy smile on me; 
[ cannot tell the dav nor hour 
I first loved thee ! 


Bat now in every scene and clime, 
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In change of gnef or glee, 


© time 
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I only measure trom th 
I first loved thee 

] only think—-when fust and fai 
My good shy 


I leave the lovely isiand where 


Ycuts the sea 
I first loved thee ! 


The wide world has one only spot 

Where | would wish to be; 
Whe re, a 
I first loved thee 


ll the rest of life forgot, 
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ie worked so much more with your jaws than vo 
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